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V  Epwarp:Diity; of our: city of Lon- 
don Bookſeller, hath, by his petitions humbly: 

d unto us, that he hath undertaken to 
print and . publiſh. a work called be Brieifh: 
Plutarch, bn Bio graphical Entertainer; being 
a ſelect collection 1 the lives at large of the 
moſt eminent men, natives of Great - Britain 
and: Ireland, from the reign —.— enry the 
Eighth, to that of Our late — 
both nn in the: —— of which . 


— wc wan wn — 
_ ſeveral gentlemen of 


5, to compile from thoſe mate 


fuch a ſtile and method,. as torender chat urs 


more we ny my! vniverſally uſeful, than any 
thing of the kind that has hitherto. made its 
appearance. And, being: deſirons of reapin 
the fruits of his aid labour and expence, 
enjoying the full profit and benefit that may 
ariſe from. vending: the above-mentioned valu- 


| able: . 


— 


4 


| Ns, T3, 5 by a ( 2 0 F . . SN 
able work, without iny other erſan's inter- 
fringe his juſt property: he hath therefore 
moſt ! | 


= 
1 b 
bo 

1 : 


umbly prayed Us to grant him Our Royal 
Licence, for W ſole printing; ubliſking, 208 
vending, the ſaid work. We do therefore, by 
' - theſe Preſents, ſo far as may be apreeable to 
the ſtatute in that caſe made and-provided, 
grant unto him, the ſaid EUWARDO DIL r, his 
executors, adminiſtrators, and aſſigns, Our 
Royal Licence, for the ſole printing, publiſh-. 
| Ing, and vending, the ſaid work, fof the term 
of fourteen years; ſtrictly forbidding all Our 
ſubjects, within Our kingdoms and dominions, 
to reprint, abridge, or publiſh the ſame, either 
in the like, or any other volume, or volumes, 
whatſoever; or to import, buy, vend, utter, or 
diſtribute, any copies thereof reprinted beyond 
the ſeas, during the aforeſaid term of fourteen. 
years, without the confent and approbation of 
the ſaid EDWARD DIL IL r, his heirs, executors, 
and aſſigns, under their bands and ſeals firſt- 
had and obtained, as they will anſwer the con- 
trary at their peril. Wherefore the commiſ- 
fioners, and other officers of the cuſtoms, the- 
maſter, wardens, and company of ſtationers, 
are to take notice, that due obedience may be. 
rendered to Our will and pleaſure herein de- 

_ Given ot Our Court at St. James s, this 20th 
Day of Fanuary, 1762, inthe ſecond Tear 
of Our reign. 3%; ; Waal 

By His MaiEsT T's Command. 
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D WARD Gefu | 
2 wards in veſted with the dip 
teCor, during the minority af Edward the „ 
was of a noble and antient family which came 
from Normandy with William the Conqueror, 

and brother to Jane Se monr;: with whom , 


Henry the VIII. martied, immediately auer 


the death of Anne Bullen: tiſl aſter tis event 
vniters haue left! us no account of hid; but 
then he was createcꝭ lord Seymour and'viſcount - 
Beauchamp, and then earbof Hereford : fem 
which time he always held u diſtinguiſhect 


rank at court, ami the king har ing employed 1 


him in ſeveral military expeditions; he ac. 


quitted himſelf in ſuch a manner; as gained Kim 


5 more and mare the confidence. of 
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who was then at Enfield, ofhis Rte 8 deceaſe, | 
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5 0 time of Henry's death, he Was i 
Eee and being uncle to the new mo- 
m young Edward, 


and to conduct him up to London. 4 no 
ſooner was the forms vernment ſettled, 
Prone to the will of his late majefty, Who 
ad appointed ſixteen regents, than ſeveral of 
the council obſerved that it muſt, needs be very 
troubleſome for the. people, and. eſpecially for 
foreign N to be on Ieh of 
applying to ſixteen perſons of equal authority, 
ab Edd that ſome. one ſhould be choſen 
ead and preſident, with the title of protector. 
This motion was vigorouſly oppoſed by the 
lord chancellor Wrotheſly, who eaſily per- 
ceived that the dignity would be conferred on 
the earl of Hertford. by which means, 77 
own power, being by his office, as things then 
ſtood, the ſecond perſon in the regency, would 
ſaffer great deminution; but Seymour had ſo 


| 2 à party in the council, that the queſtion 
0 


g put, it was carried in the affirmative, 
and it was unanimouſly agreed, on account of 
his relation to the king, and his experience in 5 


ate affairs, that he ſhould be declared regent 
_ and governor of the 
was accordingly dane 


king's perſon, which 
— IT with this expreſs 
condition, has he ſhould not undertake or 
perform any thing, without the conſent of 


all the other executors to Henry's will. 


Ihe lord chancellor, who made the reareſ F 6 
e 10 the carl of Hertford's | 
| "ibmt = 


* 1 
en | 


: EDWARD. SET AT. OUR. 3 
mend, wrde rene, Ittle 3 
Thi emulation that ſubſiſted 
3 them ſoon berame very conſpicuous; 
and the mation, being then "divided between 
_ thoſe who: were attached to the old ſuperſti - 
tion, and thoſe who:defired':a'co refor- 


mation, the protector ſet himſelf at the head | 


of the — gar party, and the: lord chancellor 
of the former; and ſtiortly after, tha protec» 
tor Was created duke of Somerſet, at the ſame 
time that others of the regents and; conſellors 
bad new. dignities conſerred on them, upon 
the teſtimony: of certain witnefles, to whom = 
king Henry, juſt before: his ideath;had;opened 

dis mind, concerning the honours 1 "0 


to confer on thoſe he diſtinguiſhied with fo 
a traſt, But beſides the 'fecular hondurs con 
ferred! on the earl of Hertford, we are in» 
formed by Dr. Burnet, that he had: ſ 
pre bendaries promiſed him; awo'od theſe be- 
„ 1 into a — 


c quired thatithe-kin — receive — 

m. the hands o 3 8 ſo ic 
was judged too rent or his 
2  ſabject to he . "withour Ins 


ANI33I0T7 kl 2547 2 


reat ſea 
8 pork, hrs chancellor Wos) was as has 
been already! obſe rveu, the protector mad ver-. 
ſary and à great enemy 0 che reformation; 
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and the re formed. The protector wiſhed 0 
be rid of him, as did likewiſe the majof part 
3 ents; and he ſoon afforded them 
a plauſible pretener. Reſolving to 2 poly 
<htefly to. affairs of ſtate; A the ode 
of February,” ut the great ſeal to a commiſſion 
directed to maſter of the rolls, and three 
maſters in chancery, empowering them to exe- 
eute the lord chancellor's office in the court of 
chancery, in as ample a manner as if he him- 
ſelf were preſent. This being done by his 
on authotity, withont any Warrant from the 
lord protector, and the other regents, com- 
Plaint was brought before the council, and it 
ane that the judges ſhould give their 
opinions concerning the caſe in writing. 
Their anſwet was, that the  chancelldr. being 
only entruſted with his office, he: could not 
commit the xerciſe thereof to others without 
the royal cunſent, that hy ſo doing he had by 
the common law, forfeited his place, and was 

liable to fine aud impriſonment during Ge 
king's :pleaſure. The chancellor fell into 

2 great paſſion with the Judges on this o ; 

delivered in council, nay, he went o 

fer a8, to tell the protector that he held his 

J 3 of lord chancellor by an undoubted 

93 ſince he held from it the king him 

it Was a queſtion Whether 

be was lawfully protector. But this haugh- 

tines. was far from m 2 tbe matter, he 
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was immediately: is: houſe till far- 
ther orders. Then it hs Cheek what his 
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EDWARD SEYMOUR. 5 
t. Bond be: it was not judged ex- 


ents diveſt him of the regency, but to 


render it uſeleſs to him he was leſt under an 
arreſt. aud the great ſeal was talen from him, 
and given to the 3 St. ba- till another 
chancellor ſhould be app So he re- 
mained in confinement till the 19 ch of July 
1547, when he was releaſed from imprifon- 
ment upon entering into recognizance of four 
thouſand pounds, to pay wkatever ſine the 
court ſhould think fit to impoſe upon im. 
After the protector had got rid of this trons - 
bie rival, he thought of nothing but how: 
to have the ſole management of affairs, and 
to be protector indeed, To attain his ends, 
he repreſented to the regents and council, that 
it was controverted by ſeveral perſons, whe- 
ther they could, by their ſole authority, name 
a protector; that the French * e 
e cel had hinted, that he did not think 
could ſafely treat with him without know 
ing whether he was duly authotiſed, fince his 
title might be conteſted for the want of au- 
chority in choſe who had conferred iu. So the 
e 1g and the . on the Fog le E 
oy 1547, petitioned the king. 
ght act by a e commiliion.! un £ 
(cal which might empower and juſtify 7 
in what they were to do. This patent being, 
drawn, and the great gal ſet to it, the pro- 
tector became all in all: he governed with an, 


abſolute ſway, being under no obligation ta, 
N 1 any ma, what were. e 7 
eine e 3 
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him: but on the other hand, this: ſtep, wirk 
ſome others of the like nature, which he made 
aſterwards, drew upon him the ill will and 


envy of many perſons, particularly the nobi- 


lity, who made him in the end feel the effects 


ir reſentment; mmm He n4cns., 
In the year 1547 began a war with Scot . 
land, of which it is proper to ſpeak in this 
place, as the protector was the principal per- 
for concerned in it. Henry VIII. had left 
his affairs with that kingdom in fach a fitua- 


tion 7 that there Was a neceſſity For de ſi Ws 
Ed- 


from the marriage agreed upon between 


ward, and the ydung queen, mentioned in the 


life of cardinal Beatoun, or of procuring the 
treaty to be executed by force of arms. + Aa 
II. of France, had already declared he would 
the projected marriage was however ſo advan- 


tageòus to England, that it was well worth 


exerting an effort to bring it about; beſides 


Henry VIII had ſo expreſly ordered before 


he died, that all poſſible means ſhould be uſed 
to accompliſh it, that the protector thought 
he could not be exeuſet from taking ſome; 
ſteps to ſhew he was willing to execute his 
late maſter's orders, Who all along flattered 
himſelf that the inconveniencies and dangers 
of a war would in the end oblige the Scots to 
execute the treaty. For this porpoſe every 
thing being prepared, and the protector ready 
ſet out in order to command the army, the 
ench ambaſſador deſired him to confent to a 
pe ” ee negociation | 


EDWARD: SEYMOUR. Wo 


negociation before hoſtilities were ha 3/2 
22 being willing to keen 
France, complied with the requeſt 
ferences were opened on the 14th-of Auguſt. 
TPoonſtall, who was firſt plenipotentiary, had 
orders to yield to every thing, provided the 
Scotch commiſſioners ſnould have power to 
agree to the marriage, otherwiſe he was to 
break off the congreſs, which condition ren- 
dered the negociation ineffectual 2 for the 
Scots had nothing like it in their inſtructions; 
ſo the protector, putting himſelf at the head 
of the Engliſh army, entered the territories 
of Scotland, the third of September, +547, 
with a force of fifteen thouſand foot, and three 
thouſand horſe, having the carl of Warwick 

far his: lieutenant general: v9, 
He took ſome . od arti- 
evlatly-the caſtle of Broughty, near the Taye 
mouth, where he left a. garriſon of two hun- 
dred men. In a few days he came within 
fight of the Scotch army, thirty thouſand 
8 with thirty pieces of cannon: it ex- 
12 him on the N of Pinkey, near Maſ- 
burgh. Of this army ten thouſand! were 
commanded by the regent, eight thouſand by 
We a e Ack gus, eight thouſand by the earl 
of Huntley, nad Fn thouſand by the earl of 
Argyle. The Scots were heated with their 
old national quarrel to England, and in order 
to encourage the army it was given out that 
twelve gallies and fifty ſhips were on the ſea- 
ee Ter and that ng looked for them- 
So f B 4 every 


£ 


8 BRITISH PLUTARCH. 
every day. The duke of Somerſet had IPO 
taken this war againſt his will, and purely to 
avoid the blame of a contrary conduct: the 
fight of che enemy's army, fo ſuperior to his 
own, did not increaſe his deſire to decide the 
affair by the way of arms; wherefore he wrote 
to the earl of Arran, regent of Scotland, de- 
firing him to be render of the effufion of ſo 
much Chriſtian blood, telling him that this 
war was made for no other defign than a per- 
petual peace, by the marriage of their two 
princes ; allding, that the Scots were tu be 
much more gainers by it than the Engliſh, but 
if they would not agree to that be offered, 
that their queen ſhould be bred up among 
them, and not at all contracted, till ſne came 
of age, that by the conſent of the eſtates, ſhe 
miꝑirt dots — for herſelf. If they 
would agree to this, he would immediately 
retire with his army, and make ſatisfaction 
ſor the damage the — had undergone 4 
hrs invaſion. „ | 
But theſe terms, advantageous as they were, 
were rejected by the Scotch, they lcne / the 
Engliſh were diſtreſſed for proviſions, _ < 
thought themſelves fo much i- that 
determined, at the inſtigation of the French 
faction, to force their enemies to an engage- 
ment the next day; and that the fair offers 
made by the protector, might but raiſe a divi- 
ſion among them, the regent en. com- 
municated theſe to à few of his friends, was 


petſuaded to — * and a —_— 
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12 go back unmoleſte 


tor being aware chat 
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uy 
Leg the challenge, hut the earl of Hung 
declared afterwards, that he had ſent no fu 
challenge; and ſaid that it was unreaſonable 
for him to expect that the duke of Somerſet 


The earl of Warwick, however, Off 


7” 4 4. 


lenged the protector on equal terms. The 
truth of the matter 1s, a gentleman, Who 
went along with the trumpeter, made him do 
it without warrant, thinking that the anſwer 


40 it would have taken up tome time, during, 
a 5 4+ 
ENEMY 5 
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which he might have viewed che 1 
2 [ 2 N en os Lenne © Ihe 
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10 BRITISH PLUTARCH. 
The two armies were parted by the river 
Eſke: the Engliſh were encamped about two 
miles on the ſouth ſide, and the Scots along 
the river ſide, on the north, ſo if the Scots 
had been willing to avoid a battle, very pro- 
babl y the Engliſh would never have attempted 
to paſs the river within fight. of the enemy. 
8 rote ee formed a de- 
Hgn of approaching the Scots, and gaining a 
3 ground on "Ke left, which —— | 
their camp, moved forward with his whole 
army: but the Scots having had notice of it, 
immediately paſſed the river, and poſſeſſed 
themſelves of that poſt. The protector hav- 
ing miſſed his aim, matched to the right to- 
wards the coaſt, in order to encamp on a little 
Hill, which was not far from the river. This 
march made the Scots imagine he was ap- 
proaching the ſea, on purpoſe to put his or- 
dinance and baggage on board the fleet which 
had entered the. Frith, that be might retreat 
the more eaſily. The whole Scotch army 
was ſo prepoſſeſſed, that they looked upon the 
Engliſh as already conquered by their fears. 
Mean while the protector had poſted himſelf 
on the hill, and made ſome intrenchments be- 
Fore his camp; this confirmed the Scots in 
their opinion, that it was only a feint, in or- 
der to retire in the night, ſo reſolving to pre- 
vent the Engliſh from putting this imaginary 
*dehign in execution, they advanced in good 
order to give battle. The moment the pro- 
tector had received intelligence of their * 
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EF DWNRD-SEYMOUR. ir 
he drew” up his army, part on the hill, and 
part on the plain, and waited the coming of 


the enemy. "He had fixed his artillery in es 


advantageous place, that commanded the whole 
plain, and on the other fide, his fleet was near 
enough to be able to fire upon the enemy in 
Hank, nay there was à galliot, which being 
lighter than the reſt of the ſhips; came very 
On the tenth of September, 15 47, the two 
armies drew out, and fought in the field of 
Pinkey, near Muſſelburgh. The Engliſh had 
the advantage of the ground, and, in the be- 
ginning of the action, a caunnon ball from one 
of the Engliſh ſhips killed the lord Grame's 
eldeſt ſon, and twenty-five men more, which 
put the earl of Argyle's highlanders into ſach> 
a. fright, that they could not be kept in order; 
but, after a charge given by the earl of An- 
gus, in which the Engliſh loſt ſome few men, 
the Scots gave ground; and the Engliſh ob- 
ſerving” that, and breaking in furioufly upon 
them, the Scots threw down their arms and 
fled, the Engliſti purſued hard, and ſleu them 
without mercy; fourteen thoufand were killed, 
and one thouſand five hundred taken priſoners, 
among whom was the earl of "Huntley, and 
five hundred gentlemen, and all the artillery. 
was taken. This loſs threw all Scotland in- 
to the utmoſt conſter nation, che regent and the 
queen retired to Stirling, with the remains of . 
their army, having firft garriſoned the eaſtle f. 
Wil 1 Edinburgh, 
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Edinburgh, chus leaving the frontiers: 10 be 
ravaged by the Engliſh. . A few days after, 
the protector took Leith, and the En glich fleet, 


commanded by the lord Clinton, likewiſe burnt 


ſeveral ſea port towns in the county of Fife, 
with all their ſhips: än their harbenrs. He 
alſo put a garriſon in the iſle of St. Columba 
in the Frith, of about two hundred. ſoldiers, 
and left two ſnips to wait on them. He then 
ſent the earl of Warwick's brother, Sir Am- 
broſe Dudley, to ſecure the Broughty, a caſtle 
in the mo of the Tray, in which: he left 
two hundred foldiers, which done, he marched 
to Edinburgh, and entering without any oppoſt- | 


tion, plundered the city. But he neither 


took the caſtle of Edinburgh, nor did he go 
10 gs: where the queen with the firag- 
glers of t tay. Such a terror had 


| ſeized all Scotlan > Alon if the protector had 


followed his ſucces vigorouſly, it can ſcarce 


admit of a doubt that he would have forced 


the repent -to give up the young queen, or 


would have ſubdued the kingdom ; but ſome | 


ivate reaſons preſſed his return, and made 
him forego che advantages which Were in his 
hands, fo that the Scots had time to bring nue 
cours out of France. 
The earl of: Warwick, who had a great 
ſhare in the honour of the victory, knew that 
the protector's errors in conduct, would much 
diminiſh his glory, and this he was by no 
aneans diſpleaſed at. On the 18th of Septem- 
ther e bre, in the year We * 


SHER. ao th BR. LL ABR. EE oo, 29 Wh 


cken his army book ies ene ali os 
ceived a meſſage, from the queen, and the go- 
vernor of Sc offering a treaty, he order 


5 b geſt brother, was at this time left in 
2 


EDWARD. s 3's 


ed them 40 dead 2 to 3 1 


LET into his, hands all, {a ae 
ſtrength. in their countries. e 
of tuo hundred men in Home caſtle, under 
command of Sir Edward Dudley, and fortified 
Roxburgh, Where, fer to en, i hp | 
he ——.— be Ns owe a 
deem into Be | giving. Six Ralph j} Bu 


55 the command. i of enn vio 2 


But there were fame ſecret reaſons.) hich. at 
this time co-operated to influence the pre 
tor's conduct. Sir Thomas Seymour, his 


ay of. ma e 4 


tion: h kt it hard e 
ps . — Pl 5 e 


. — 1 his brother one af the gegents: heama- 


d, that being uncle to the kin 

— to, much higher honour: —. PAN 

at bis nephew's coranation, he was created 
lord. Sudley, and in the ſame year wWas euch 
4uted lord high admital of England, b 
aniſled by the. flattering deluſions. of -ambutior 
fucked, the 8 imm 0 aſter > 
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by paying his addredes to- the nber Elsa. 
beth : but deſpairing of ſueteſs in his- cougts- 
ſhip, ' he turned to Catherine Parr; queen. 
dowager, and managed matters with ſuch ad- 
dreſs, that he won her heart, and . her. 
rivately, without eommunicating it to the 
duke his brother; bit having <oneealed? his 
marriage for ſome time, he, without the pro- 
tectorꝰs e found means to procure a. 
letter from the king, recommending him to- 
the queen for 4 Ae and. As ſoon as' he' got- 
this letter, he declared his marriage, without: 
wing himſelf any trouble about bis brother. 

e their quarrel firſt took riſe: but __ 
8 who was endowed with a quality. 
Eſſential to a courtier, namely, ode. 
did 4 utmoſt to prevent their quarfel from 

; though he all. Along entertained: | 
a Neret tary to his- brother. 

It feems to admit of no doubt, that the- 
protect s ſecret enemies fomented the admi- 
1 ambition, by the Praiſes they beſtowed: 

upon him, confirming” him in the ill opinich . 
He kad entertained of the duke his brother. 
He began lis cabals about Eaſter, by gaining 
over The King's' ſervants to his intereſt; thi 
they might eſpouſe his cauſe wich their young 


His good opinion « of him. By their afſiſtance,.. 

he fa contrived it, that the 1285 frequently 
Lame to his hb ie to ſee bis mother-in-law. 
He ſtfictly en enj joined the king's fervants, hom 
. cortupted, to let him know when his 
"majſly. | 


— 


EDWARD SEYMOUR. ay 

that they need not always trouble the treaſury 3 
for he would be ready to furniſ him. With 
this he thought a young king would be taken: 


4 


ſo it happened, that the rſt time Latimer 


| preached at court, the king ſent to the ad mi- 
ral to know what preſent he ſhould male him; 


Seymour ſent him forty pounds; but ni he 


thought twenty would be cough tc gore Ui 
timer, and the king might diſpoſe of the reſt 
as he pleaſed. Thus he gained wi 


the king, whoſe: ſweetneſs of temper expoſed 


k 


him to be eaſily won by ſuch artiſices. It 
has been ſaid by many, that all this miſun- 
derſtanding between the brothers was firſt o&- 
caſioned by their wives; and that the protec- 


tor's lady being offended, that the younger 


brother's wife ſhould have that precedence, 
which ſhe looked rum as her own right, there- 
upon raiſed and inflamed the difference. But 


it is not at all reaſonable to imagine, that the 


ducheſs of Somerſet ſhould be ſo weak; to 


think to have the precedence of the gueeh 
dowager: it is therefore highly probable, that 
this ſtory is a mere fiction, though there might, 
upon other accounts; have been ſome animoſity 
between the two ladies, who were both equally 


high. ſpirited, which might afterwarde have 


been thought to have given occaſion to their 
huſband's quarrel. | ee 


land, but the admiral renewed his cabals With 


. that, 


7 


hat, as in former times, the kings of England 
had had governors! of their perſon, diſtinct 
from the protectors of their: realms, which 
truſts were divided between their uncles; he 
ſhould therefore himſelf he made governor of 
the king's perſon, alledging, that ſince he was 
thei King's uncle, as well as his brother, he 
he dealt money to ſeveral petſemꝭ, and never 
Ceaſell paying his court to the king: nay, he 
obtained, unknqw-n to his brother, anew and 
more ample patent for che office of lord admi. 
ral, with:;an addition of two hundred marks to 
Foted te the protector, and perhaps had or- 
ders to watch the admiral, ſeeing how be in- 
creaſed in fayour with. the king, expoſtulated 
with him in plain terms. He aſked him, why 
he attempted to leverſe that, which himſelf 
and others had conſented to under their hands? 
A Their family was now. ſo great, that nothing 
but their mutual quarreiling could do them 
any prejudiee; hut there would not be want- 
ang  officious men te änflame them, if once 
they ere divided among themſelves. But 
all his remonſtrances were ineffectual; for the 
admiral was zeſolved to go on, and either get 
himſelf advanced higher, of periſh in the at- 
tempt. 5 „ 2: 1 
dj j was the knowledge of this, that forced 
che proteQtor to return from Scotland in the 
af his victories, in order to ſecure. his 
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EDWARD: SEVYMOUR, #7 

* tereſt with the King, on whorh«his/arcifives 

kad male a conſiderable 'impreflion for this 
young monarch: was much plesſed s 

e for governor an uncle who had ll bs 

condeſcenſion poflible for him, than one M 
was not ſo complaiſant, but kept him more in 
awe. So, his age not permitting him to make 
other refletions on this matter, he wrote with 
his own hand a meſſage to the Houſe of Com- 


mons, deſiring them to make the admiral the 


governor of his perſon, > This Sudley intended | 
to have carried himſelf to the houſe, where he 
had a party, by whole means he was confident 
of carrying his point. He dealt alſo with 
many of the lords and the counſellors to affiſt 
him in it; and when his deſigu whole air, the | 
council ſent ſome lords to him in his brocherte 
name, to reaſon the caſe with him; and pre- 


vail with him to proceed" ho farther. He ra 


fuſed to hearken to them, fayibg; 2 if he 
was craifes-1 in his —_ be would * | 


2 — 
her 6 But at he; who had ptocured it, 
liable to be puniſhed for dbing an act of fach a 
nature; ſo they reſolved to have him diveſted 
of all has offices, and ſent to the Tower, and 
proſecuted upon the act of parliament, which 
made it death to; diſturb the 
This: menace terrified him: he plainly ſav 
20 65 though 


% 
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though he had: the kin gon: Bis ide, a young 
prince, Who was but juſt entered into his: ele- 
venth year, would not have reſolution enough 
to ſupport him contrary to the advice uf ache 
protector and: the couneil; he choſe: therefore 
to ſubmit; himſelf, and his. brother, and he 
ſeemed perfealy reconciled; -. However, as the 
protector vg; reaſon to have a watchful eye 
over him, ſo it was but too evident he had not 
laid aſide his ambitious projects, but only de- 
ferred the Execution. of. them ul a fiter cone 
JubQure. 254 . 1 8 
. 5;: The Protector * gained 3 in 88 
Scotch: campaign, having in the whole expe · 
dition loſt not above ſixty men, if we may 
eredit the relation of an hiſtorian, who; wrote 
an account of it at the time; the Seateh wri⸗ 
ters themſelves do not ſay he loſt above two 
or thtee hundred. He had taken eighty pieces 
of cannon, and bridled the two chief rivers of 
the kingdom by the garriſons he left in them, 
aud had left many garriſons in the ſtrong pla · 
ces on the frontiers. - It may be eaſily ima- 
| gined, that muſt. greatly raiſe his reputation. 
pt png with the people; but he was ex- 
: oe to the envy of the nobles, who, if Sir 
ohn Hayward is to be credited, had not 
8 eſteem for him. The oppoſition of 
ſentiments between the nobles and people, 
weer greatly prejudicial to him ? it induced. 
to rely too much on the people's favour. 
As by oy patent which the Eng had given 
n * on not obliged to follow. the advice 


EDWARD SEIYMOUR, 29 
of the council, he generally->canſulted> « 
ſuch as were devoted to him, and over 
the reſt, as if there. were no ſuch men. Tha 
behaviour ſeemed at firſt a little extras 
in one who was by no means naturally:proud 
or haughty, but rather humble, modeſt, and 
civil. The beſt reaſon that can be aſſigued 
for this his conduct is his great zeil for the 
reformation, which he was bent on promoti 
by all manner of means. This was doubtlets 
What made him think it neceſſary to remove 
from the adminiſtration thoſe who were hot 
actuated with the ſame zeal with himſelf, that 
he might leſſen their oppoſition as much as 
poſſible. Beſides, he had paſſed a great 
of his lite in the court of — 
where he had ſeen arbi 5 
ried to the greateſt height; — OE 
ſeverity. IS ſucceſsful; he t it ad- 
viſeable to regulate his conduct hoy. much the _ 
fame maxims. The catholic: party, in order 
to retard. the Lg - we} of the 2 en- 

gaged the lady Mary to eſpouſe their cauſe: 

he therefore wrote to the protector to let him 
5 know, that ſhe lool ed upon All innovations in 
religion, till the king came of age; to be alto 
3 inconſiſtent with the reſpect they 6wed 

er father's memory, and equally ſo, with 
their duty. to their young maſter, to hazard 
the peace of his kingdom, and engage his au- 


thority in ſuch points, before he was ger 5 
forming a judgment concerning them. Her 
letter is not extant, * that — 


was the pur- 
Port 


clæat evidence, that the duke of Somerſet's 
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= of it, appears from the protector's an- 


Some days before the meeting of the 
parliament in the year 15 47; the lord Rich 


. et and on the third of 


November, the day before the opening of the 
parliament, che protector, by a patent under 
the great ſeal, was warranted to ſit in parlia- 
ment on the right hand of the throne, under 
the cloth of ate, whether the king was pre- 
ſent or not, and mateover was to enjoy all the 
honours. and privileges that any of the uncles 
of the kings of — or any protector, 
had ever enjoyed. This proceeding was a 


intention was not only to be abore all, but 


even to {deſtroy by degrees the very remem- 
brance of the Toon of government eſtabliſhed 


by Henry VIII. though he did not neglect to 
e patent approved by the council, be- 


was ſcaled; yet that could by no means 


entirely juſtify him. It was well known, that 
the king did nothing but by his direction; 
that the council was guided by him; and that 
it viauld have been very dangerous for / the 


eounſellors directly to oppoſe a patent which 


conderned him in particular. As the parlia- 


ment was chis year very favourable to the re- 
formation, particularly paſſing an act to abo- 


Witty private maſſes, and to grant the cup to the 


people in the communion, it ſeems highly 
probable, that it was er . id the 
guke of a 208 e | But 


nog 


- ER 
his maj 


act. SHER nas Aye. RS: rd. 
1 ; . 


duced to aſſume the 
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21 Ende. gan 
ing s ior ants, ; ng 
veuri g3-borh'*By hinifelf and 
— infuſe: into 
a diſlike of t Oy, and "his 
ether miniſters : nay; his inſinuations were i{& 
powerful with Edward, that he was often ins 

government himſelf, which 
made the protector ſet ſpies about the adm 
ral, red ron: 


1 to look upon bim às '#tan- 


— 


— 


gerous 2 But notwithſtanding the greut 


mortification the admiral had already under- 
gone, he ſtill continued his practices. in ſpite 
of the ee which were given him from 
time to time, chat t they would end in his ruin. 
The queen „who had married him, 

died in September, 1543, and: it Was ſtrobgly 
ſuſpected by many, chat. ſne had beem een 
off by poiſon. She: was a good 
lady; and, through the whole coarſe of cher) 
life, had' giveh no handle to cenſure 


'and viftubus 


when ſhe married the admiral, conttary td ax 


the laws of - and: ſo ſoon after the 
king's death. IT bere was found; amongſt her 


papers, a diſcourſe which ſhe had writtenicon-: 
cerning herſeif, entitled, “ The lamentatior 


of a ſinner 3 ãt e by Geci who 


wrote à preface to ir. In it the-with” roar” 
| fincerity' | acknowledges the ſinful life vineh 


ſhe had led for many ycars; during w 


the, relying an external performances, ſuch ag 


faſts and pilgrimages, was all that white a 
PP to the internal and true yu of reli-. 
gion, 
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himſelf | baffled: in this deſign, he turned his 
thoughts another way, in order to gratify his 
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22  BRITISH:PLUTARCH, 
on, which: he eame-afterwards to feel 
— the: ſcriptures, and the callin 
d' er his holy spirit. She alla ng upon plains 

Dar the notion: the had! of juſtification by 
% that holineſs: neceſlarily follows upon 

it; but lamented the: great ſcandal given. by 

many goſpellers, for ſo all thoſe; were called, 


W 


. themſelves to the n ES 
ns be — 82 26% oy $4) nen 36) 


After her Rents the Wide ee bo 
renew his addreſſes to the princeſs Elizabeth, 
but did not meet with that encouragement 
which he flattered himſelf with the hopes of; 
which attempt occaſioned an act for declaring 
the matriage of the king's ſiſters, - without the 
conſent of council, to be treaſon. But findin 


ambition. It is ſaid, he formed a deſign to 
carty away the king to his houſe of Holt, to 
diſpoſſeſs the protector, and to ſeize the go- 
vernment himſelf :- for this end he laid in ma- 


| gazines of arms, and lifted about two thouſand, 


ethers. 5 ay, ten thouſand men, in ſeveral diffe- 
rent places. He moreover entered into a'trea- 


| Womit ſeveral of the nobility chat envied his 
1 s greatneſs, and were not 8 to 


difference between them 
able. To theſe he promiſ 


he N 


cnc W eee en e e 


diſpoſe of the . in marriage to one of 1 
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EDWARD SEVYMoOOum 3 
Some hiſtorians have advanced, that the | 
protector being informed of all his 5 
ings, -ſhewed himſelf ertremely patient 701 
| wards him; and refuſed to-carry'th aps '® td ER 
tremity, till he ſaw plainly, that one or other 
muſt inevitably be ruined. But, as Mr. Rapin 
juſtly obſerves, we cannot entirely rely upon 
what hiſtorians ſay of chbiadrbital pre des 
ſigns, or of the protector's forbenranee : for; 
as ſome . cir: buſineſs to blacken' the 
proteclor's reputation as much as -pollible, ſo 
others ſtrive to vindicate all his actions: It iv; 
however, out of diſpute; that the admiral! was 
not ſatisfied with his condition, and that at 
laſt, his ambition appearing incurable, he was, 
on the nineteenth Of January; committed to 
hs Tower; and the day following, the al of 
his office was ſent” for, and put . 
Smith's hands; after which, — = 
peared againſft him; but che UA , fü 
pended till the 28th of Februdtya. a bora 
In the mean time, the War with Scotland c. 
caſioned the protector gr at uneaſineſt: He 
was very ſenſible, that it was a ridiculous thing 
o mik ef ting the king's malriage wit 
che queen of Scotland e e n 
arms, in ſpite of the queen "How S 
= und the count?! ;“ beſides wk 
rance was preparing tb [ſaid them a ve 
werful aid; and therefore he ſaw plainly; 
at it would be a very hard taſt to ſucceed in 
this undertaking”; belides;: that it Was very 
N 9 would boek aon 2 raptute 


24 BRITISH 'PLUTARCH: ” 
France. Add ta this, that nothing was more 
on than; a war to his. deſign of promo 
— Swans He would have been 
peer the regent of Scotland would have 
accepted a ten years truce, which he ſent. him 
the offer of: but the Scots would by no means 
i conſent to it, becauſe France had Promiſed 
bl | them a, powerful aid. The protector ; was 
1 1 againſt, his will; to continue 
dds war; but, as he did not chuſe to command 
the army bimſelf, be gave che command of it 
to F tancis Talbot; earl of Shrewſbury, whom 
bein | d his lieutenant. On this occafion. 
he plainly. diſcovered that he intended to 
ſtretch. the prerogatives of the protectorſbip as 
ö high as they could. go, ſince he would: haye 
|  - thejearlto take his commiſſion of him Hows 
118 ne be had obtained the n gch 
5 ol March laſt year did not ſo.cleatly give him 
Will th61powegr f-nominating his own lieutenant, 
1 he ordered another to be prepared, wherein 
vt his; 3 aan —.— eee 


ji EA ee to n. 

Fe, mee ge n — $8 per 
. Fa impatient of . ſeeing in the kinga 
1 foreign troops, who! are generally 0: 
wach deyeted, 10 )the kings , A* vnn dn 
; na1t 9 
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to perceive, /that the protector's aim was to 
ſtrengthen him perſonally with the aid of theſe 
foreigners. , The protector could not even ef- 
cape the cenſure of thoſe of his own party: 
he and the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who 
were the chief ſupporters of the reformation, 
carried it on with great zeal, though always 
with an eye to the rule they bad laid down, of 
proceeding gradually. Whatever reaſons the 
might have for taking that courſe, the zealous 
of the reformed party were not pleaſed with 
it, becauſe they were afraid, that by ſome ſud- 
den unexpected turn, the work would be left 
unfiniſhed... They knew the protector was ha- 
ted and envied by many of the nobility, and 
that all the Romiſh party had a mortal aver- 
ſion for him. This made them apprehend, 
that his enemies would at length get the bet- 
ter of him, the adminiſtration he was entruſted 
with being of ſuch a-nature, that-1t was hardly 
ee but ĩt would n mne age ir i 
unt: | 
During chis 1 it is Bs that the pro- 
tector made another attempt to gain his bro- 
ther; and, as he had, ſince their firſt breach, 8 
granted him eight hundred pounds a. year in 
land, ſo he now did his utmoſt to perſuade 
him to ſubmit, and retire from court and all 
employment. But the hatred the admiral bore 
the}: protector being inſurmountable, on oy 
22d of | February, a full report me made to 
the council, with an accuſation . ob 
thirty-three articles. os 
Vol. II. C OW 


26 BRITISH PLUTARCH. 
It ſeems highly probable; that Lord Sudley: 
oi guilty of the crimes laid to his charge, 
ſince he anſwered only the three firſt articles, 
and that with much reluctance. The parti- 
culars of his charge were ſo manifeſtly proved, 
not only by witneſſes, but by letters under his 
own hand, that it did not ſeem poſſible to de- 
ny them. Vet, when he was firſt fent to, and 
examined by fome bf the privy counſellors, 
he refuſed — make a direct anſwer, or to 
ſign the anſwers he had made; ſo it was 
ordered, that, on the next day, all the privy 
council, except the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
and Sir John Baker, ſpeaker. to the Houſe of 
Commons, who was obliged to attend at the 
houfe, ſhould go to the Tower, and examine 
him. Accordingly, the lord-chancellor, with 
the other privy counſellors, repaired to the 
Tower, and read to him che articles of his 
charge: they then earneſtly deſired him to 
make plain anſwers, to excuſe himſelf where 
he could, and ſubmit where he could not, 
_ vaithout ſhewing any obſtinacy of mind, To 
this he anſwered, that he expected an open 
trial, and to have his accuſers confronted with 
him, The privy-counſellors uſed all the ar- 
guments they could think of to perſuade. 7 | 
to be more tractable, but to no purpoſe. At 
laſt, the lord. chimcellor required him, on His 
allegiance; to male his anſwer. He perſiſted: 
to refuſe maleing any anſwer, without having 
the articles leſt wick him, that he might _ 
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ider of them at leiſure; but the counſelors 
would not conſent to leave them with him on 
On the 209th of February, 1549, it was re- 
ſolved in council, that the whole board ſhould, 
after dinner, acquaint the king with the ſtate 
of the affair, and deſire to know whether it 
was his pleafure that the law ſhould take place, 
and whether he would leave the determination 
of the affair to the parliament, as it had been. 
laid before them; ſo cautiouſly did they pro- 
ceed in a caſe which concerned the life of _. 
their young king's uncle. But the youthful 
monarch was aware of his ſeditious temper, 
and had been much alienated from him ſome 
time ſince. | When the counſellors waited on 
his majeſty, the lord-chancellor opened the 
matter to him, declaring it, as his opinion, 
that it ſhould be left to the parliament. Then 
the other counſellors 'gave their opinions, in 
which they all agreed with the lord - chancellor. 
The protector ſpoke laſt : he proteſted, - that 
this affair gave him the greateſt concern; that 
he had done his utmoſt to prevent it from 
coming to ſuch an extremity; but, were it ſon 
or brother, he mult prefer his majeſty's ſaſet 
to them, for he weighed his allegiance more 
than his blood; and that therefore he was not 
againſt the requeſt that the other lords had 
made. He added, That if he himſelf were“ 
guilty of ſuch offences, he ſhould think 
ne were unworthy. of life; and the ra- 
77 IT | Go. bound 
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28 BRITISH PLUTARCH. 
bound to his majeſty; and therefore he could 
not:refuſe juſtice. The king's anſwer was as 
fol:ows : We perceive, that there are great 
things objected and laid to my lord high ad- 
miral, my uncle, and they tend to treaſon; 
and, we perceive, that you require but juſtice 
to be done, we think it reaſonable, that you 
proceed according to your requeſt.' Which 
words, (as it is obſerved in the council-book) 
coming ſo ſuddenly from his grace's mouth, of 
his own motion, as the lords might perceive, 


they were marvellouſly rejoiced, and gave the 


king molt hearty praiſe and thanks: yet re- 
ſolved, that ſome of both houſes ſhould be 
ſent to the admiral, before the bill ſhould be 
put in againſt him, to ſee what he could or 
would ſay. JJ Added 
All this was done in order to bring him to 
a ſubmiſſion; ſo the lord- chancellor, the earls 
of Shrewſbury, Warwick, and Southampton; 
and Sir John Baker, Sir Thomas Cheyney, 
and Sir Anthony Denny, were ſent to him. 
He long continued obſtinate, but was at laſt 
prevailed upon to give an anſwer to the firſt. 
three articles; and then he ſtopped on a ſud- 
den, and bid them be content, for he would 
go no farther ; and no intreaties could work 
on him, either to anſwer the reſt, or to ſet his 
hand to the anſwers he had made. 
On the 25th of February, 15 50, the bull 
was put in for attainting him, and the peers 
had been ſo accuſtomed to agree to ſuch bills 
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in king Henry's time, that they made no dif- 
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ficulty to paſs it. All the judges, and the 
| king's council, were unanimous in their opi- 
- nions, that the articles were treaſon. Then 


the evidence was brought; many lords gave 
it ſo fully, that all the reſt, with one voice, 
conſented to the bill; only the protector, for 
natural pity's ſake, as it is ſaid in the council - 
book, deſired leave to withdraw. On the 


27th, the bill was ſent down to the commons, 
with a meſſage, that if they deſired to proceed 


as the lords had done, thoſe lords that had 
given their evidence in their own houſe; ſhould; 
come down, and declare it to the commons. 


But there was much oppoſition made to it in 


the Houſe of Commons. They could not 


forbear exclaiming againſt attainders in ab- 


ſence, and the irregular manner of judging 
the accuſed, without confronting them Sick | 
the witneſſes,” or hearing their defence: It 
was thought a very unwarrantable method of 
proceeding, that ſome peers ſhould riſe up in 
their places, in their own houſe, and relate 
ſomewhat to the ſlander of another, and that 
he ſhould thereupon be attainted: they preſſed 
therefore that it might be done by a trial; 
and that the admiral might be brought to the 
bar, and allowed to plead for himſelf. They 


| would, in all probability, have thrown: out the 


bill, if the king had not ſent them a 'meſſape; 


that he did not think the admiral's preſence, 


neceſſary; and that it was ſufficient they 
ſhould examine the depoſitions which had 
been produced in the Houſe of Lords. | 


6 „Te 


30 BRITISH PLUTARCH. 
Tpbe king having thus intimated his plea” 
fare, the commons, in a full houſe of four 
hundred, paſſed the bill, not above ten or 
twelve votipg in the negative. It is very pro- 
bable, they were ſatisfied of the truth of the 
depoſitions, and that the point in queſtion be- 
ing only an wregularity, which was even be- 
eome a cuſtom, they did not believe this a 
Proper ſeaſon to reform it. The bill being 
paſſed, the royal aſſent was given on the elch 
of March, 1549, and on the tenth of the ſame 
month the council reſolved to preſs the king, 
that juſtice might be done on the admiral. It 
is ſaid, in the council: book, that ſince the caſe 
was ſo heavy and lamentable to the protector, 
though it was alſo ſorrowful to them all, they - 
reſolved to proceed in it, fo that neither the 
king nor he ſhould be further troubled with it. 
After dinner, they went to the king, the pro- 
tector being with them. The king ſaid, He 
had well obſerved their proceedings, and thank - 
ed them for their great care of his ſaſety, and 
commanded them to proceed in jit, without 
further moleſting him or the protector, and 
ended, I pray you, my lords, do fo.” Up- 
on this, the biſhop of Ely had orders to attend 
the admiral, and inſtruct him in the things 
that relate to a future ſtate, and prepare him 
to meet his fate with patience and reſignation: 
and, on the 17th of March, he having made 
report of his attendance on the admiral, the 
council ſigned a warrant for his execution, in 
. . Purſuance 
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purſuance whereof the admiral was beheaded 
on the zcth of March 1549. - 
The protector upon this occaſion incurred 
very ſevere cenſures, for conſenting to his death. 


It was, ſaid if the admiral. was guilty, it Was 


only againſt his brother, whom he would have 
ſupplanted, and it ſeems ſcarce to admit of a 
doubt, that it was this ſame brother who was 
his adverſary, and brought him to the ſcaffold. 
Rapin tells us that he cannot help. ſuſpeRing 
that they who had thoughts then, of ruining 
the protector, feigned to be his friends, ſpur- 
red him on to be revenged on his brother, and 
were very ready to ſerve as his inſtruments, but, 
it ſeems much more probable that he did not 
want to be ſtimulated by them, and that he 


was like the Turk, unwilling to bear a bro»: 


ther near the throne, for which reaſon, the 

animoſity of the nobles againſt the pratectar 
was greatly inflamed, as well as by his readi- 
neſs to eſpouſe the cauſe of the people. This: 


appeared in an eminent manner on the follows. 


ing occaſion, After the ſuppreſſion. of the ab- 
beys, there were vaſt numbers of monks diſ- 
perſed through the kingdom, wha were forced 


to work for their bread; their penſions being 


ill paid, or not ſufficient for their ſubſiſtence, : 
So the work being divided among ſo many 
hands, the profit became leſs than before, 


moreover, whilſt the monaſteries ſtood, their 


lands were let out at very eaſy rents to farm 
ers, who, to cultivate them, were abliged to 
employ a vaſt number of people. But after 
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32 BRITISH PLUTARCH 
their lands were fallen into the hands of the 
nobility and gentry, the rents were much raiſed, 
whence it came to paſs that the farmers, to 
make them turn to better account, were forced 
to employ fewer hands, and leſſen the wages. 
On the other ſide, the proprietors of the lands, 
finding ſince the laſt peace with France, the 
woollen trade flouriſhed, bethought themſelves 
of breeding ſheep, becauſe wool brought them 
in more money than corn. To that end they 
cauſed their grounds to be incloſed ; hence 
- aroſe ſeveral inconveniencies,” In the firit place, 
the price of corn was raiſed to the great de- 
triment of the lower ſort of people, in the 
next place, the landlords or their farmers had 
occafion only for few perſons to look after their 
' flocks in grounds ſo incloſed. Thus many 
were deprived of the means of getting a live- 
lihood, and the profit of the lands, which was 
before ſhared by a great many, was almoſt 
wholly engroſſed by the landlords; this occa · 
_ ſtoned: great complaints and murmurs among 
the common people, who ſaw they were likely 
to be reduced to great miſery; nay, ſeveral 
little books were .publiſhed, ſetting forth the 
miſchief which muſt reſult from ſuch proceed - 
ings. But the nobility and gentry continued 
the ſame eee MIS. + without being 
at all „ YORI ee . e e The 
protector openly eſpouſed the cauſe of the poor 
people * 5 3 the nobles, — bag! 
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was deteſted, or, becauſe he was aware of 
the miſchiefs which might ariſe from popular 
1 + diſcontent. 
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EDWARD SEYMOUR. 33 
diſcontent, Having the year before appointed 
commiſſionets to examine, whether thoſe wd 
had the abbey-lands, ' kept hoſpitality, and 
performed-all'rhe-conditions-upon which thaſs 
lands were ſold them, but he met with ſo many 
obſtacles in the execution of this order, that 
it produced no effect... SUR 

Thus the protector continued to aggravate 
the hatred of the nobility and gentry, Wbo 
found their account in euntenaueing tha 

abuſes. Nay, it happened in the laſt ſeſſion of 
the parliament; that the lords paſſed an act for 
giving every one leave to ineloſe his grounds 
if he pleaſed: but the bill was thrown out by 
the commons, and yet the lords and perttie» - 
men went on in ineloſing their lands; this c- 
caſioned a general diſcontent among the peo 
ple, who had apprehenſions of a formed de. 

ſign to ruin them, and reduce them to à ſtate 
of ſlavery; upon this the common people made 
an inſurrection in Wiltſhire, but Sir William 
Herbert diſperſed them, and cauſed ſome of 
them to be hanged. About the ſame time 
there were the like inſurrections in Suſſex, 
Hampſhire, Kent, Glouceſterſhire, Suffolk, 
Warwick, Eſſex, Hertfordſhire, Leiceſterſhire, 
Rutlandfhire, and Worceſterſhire,  'Thepro} 
tector perceiving che flames were kindling al 
over the kingdom, ſent to let the people know 

| he was ready to redreſs their grievances,” and 

x by this means he ſtopped their fury; in order 

k to perform his promiſe, he laid the affair. be- 

fore the council, hoping that ſome” expedient - 
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34 BRITISH PLUTARCH. 
might be found to ſatisfy the malecontents : 
but he met with ſo great an oppoſition, that 
ke thought it abſolutely neceſſary to have re- 
courſe to his ſole authority, and therefore, con- 
trary to the opinion of the whole council, he 
iſſued out a rener p: againſt all new in- 
cloſures, and granted a general pardon to the 
people for what was paſt. He went further, 
contrary to the opinion of the council, he 
appointed commiſſioners with an unlimited 
power, to hear and determine cauſes about in- 
cloſures, highways, and cottages, theſe com- 
miſſioners were much complained of by the 
nobility and gentry, who ſaid openly, that it 
was an invaſion of their property, to ſubject 
them to an arbitrary power, they even went ſo 
far as to oppoſe the commiſſioners when they 
offered to execute their commiſſion; for this 
reaſon the protector, whoſe meaſures were ge” 
nerally oppoſed, was not able to redreſs this 
grievance ſo fully as he deſired. So the peo- 
ple finding the court did not perform what 
was promiſed, roſe again in ſeveral places, 
and particularly in Oxfordſhire, Devonſhire, 
Norfolk, and Yorkſhire. Thoſe in Oxford- 
ſhire were immediately diſperſed by the lord 
Gray; the inſurrection in Devonſhire was 
more conſiderable and dangerous, that coun- 
ty abounding with people, who had only com- 
| plied outwardly with the alterations made in 
religion; the prieſts and monks ran in among 
them, and uſed their utmcſ efforts to foment 
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tion; many of the council were for taking; 
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the 10th of June, and in a ſhort time they 


protector neglected this affair, hoping this in- 
ſurrection might be quelled as gaſily as the 


others had been. At laſt, perceiving they. were 
bent to perſiſt in their rebellion, he ſent the 


lord Ruſſel with a ſmall foree to ſtop their pro- 
ceedings. The. rebellion was ſoon quellad, 
and, during the continuance of it, the pra- 
tector diſcovered, by the Whole tenor of his 
conduct, that he did not deſire to come to ex- 
tremeties with the rebels, being either par- 
ſuaded that the people had reaſon to complain, 
or, deſirous to gain their favour: as a fhield 
againſt the nobility, who hated him; Info 
much that after all the commotions were over, 
he moved in'the council that .there might be 
a general pardon proclaimed of all that was 
paſt, in order to reſtore the peace of the king» 
dom: but this motion met with — — 
gt 


occaſion to curb the infolence of the people; 
but the protector being of another mind, gave 
out, by his ſole authority, a general pardon 
of all that had been done before the 2 1ſt af * 
Auguſt, and excepted out of it only a few rebal 
priſoners. He had power to act in this man- 
ner by virtue of his patent, but it drew upon 
him more the hatred of the nobles, as well as 
of a good part of the counſetiors, Who were 
highly mortified to fee. they were conſulted 
only for form-fake, and that their  opinions® -_ 


ever 


5 


36 BRITISH PLUTARCH. 
ever, be acknowledged that England was by 
the prudence and moderation of the protector, 


delivered from one of the moſt t i 
ſtorms that at any time had broke out in it. 
The war with Scotland was not ſucceſsful, 
mean while the war, began by the king of 
France, made the duke extremely uneaſy. 
He had received information that Henry II. 
was entered into a treaty with the German pro- 
teſtants, and had promiſed them a ſtrong aid, 
as ſoon as he ſnould have received Boulogne. 
On the other hand, as he was excseding zea- 
ous: for the reformation, he plainly ſaw no- 
thing could be more advantageous, than the 
union of France with the German proteſtants, 
but he was ſorry it was to coſt the 
ſh Boulogne. He farther confidered, that, 
if the war with France ſhould laſt any time, 
there was ſome reaſon to fear the Romiſh 
pau would be able to ſtir up troubles in the 
; * and if they (ſhould; it was eaſy to 
_ i ſee how difficult it would be to carry on three 
years war at once. In: ſhort, there was an- 
other reaſon which concerned him in particular, 
and made him deſirous of a peace with France, 
this was, that the τπ r might give his enemies 
too great an advantage, on account of the ill 
àccidents it might be attended with, whereas 
a peace enabled him to parry their blows. 
He knew there was a ſtrong faction already 
Tormed againſt him, as well by reaſon of the 
envy which always attends greatneſs, and of 
is having diſobliged the nobility and-gentsy 
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EDWARD 'SEYMOUR, '37 
wrong he had done to many of the counſellors, 
in depriving them, of the dignity of regents, 


and reducing them to the bare ſtate of privy 


counſellors. Among theſe the chief wert the 
earl of Southampton, who had taken his place 
again in the council, and the earl of Warwick. 
This laſt was immoderately ambitious, he en+ 
vied the protector, and eſteemed him but 

little. et f r nn Tet +5 463 ; 
The earl of Southampton perceiving this, 
all thoſe victories, for which the protector tri 
umphed, that he had won the field at Pinkey, 
near Muſſelburgh, and had ſubdued the re- 
bels in Norfolk: and as he had before defeat - 
ed the French, ſo, if he was ſent over thither, 
new triumphs would, follow him, but it was 
below him to be ſecond to Nes So he en- 
gaged him to oppoſe in all things the, protec- 
tor, all whoſe wary motians were aſcnbed.to 
fear or dulneſt. To this he ſaid, what friend- 


ſhip could be expected from a man who had 


no pity. on his brother. The duke of Somer- 
ſet had indeed given great grounds for jealou- 
fies againſt. himſelf, but nothing drew 2 
mende nee 
he was raiſing in the Strand, which ſtill bears 
his name. It was built from the ruins of 


ſome biſnops bouſes, and churches, which 


rendered it more inviduous to the people, it 

| | 5 7 N #5: 4 * 
was faid that whilſt the king was engaged in 
fuch dangerous wars, and London much dif- 
ee eee Dvd all Doinove) ordered 
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rdere by the plague that had been in it ame 
months; he was then bringing architects from 
Tea 2nd: deſigning” ſuch a Houſe as Had not 
been en in England. It was alſo ſaid, chat 
maß 5 *biſhops; and | cathedrals + had reſigned 
many 1 to him to obtain his favour” 
though this was not done without leave ob- 
a0 from the king, for, in a grant of ſome 
lands made to him by the king, on the 11th 
of July, in the ſecond year of his reign, it is 
faid that theſe lands were given him las a re- 
ward of his fervices in Scotland, for which he 
was offered greater rewards; but, that he refu- 
ung to accept of ſuch grants as might too much 
impoveriſh the crown, had taken a licence from 
the biſhop of Bath and Wells, for alienating 
ſome of the lands of that biſhopric to him, 
He is in that patent ealled by the grace of 
God, duke of Somerſet; which expreſſion, by 
the grace of God, had not been uſed for ſome 
. . paſt but in ſpeaking of ſovereign princes, 

t was alſo ſaid, that many of the chantry 

lands had been fold to his friends at eaſy rates; 
for which they concluded he had great preſents, 
and an uncommon ' proſperity. had raiſed him 
too high; ſo that he did not behave to the 
nobility with that condeſcenſion which might 
be 88 eacd from Hm ter 2, 

All theſe things ooneurred to raiſe him many 
enemies, and he had very few friends; for 
none adhered firmly to him but Paget, and 
ſecretary Smith, and archbiſhop Cranmer, who | 
was never known to forſake his friend. All 


holt that favoured the old ſuperſtition were | | 


EDWARD SEYMOUR. 39 
his enemies; and; ſeeing the earl of South= 
ampton at the head of hs party. againſt him, 
they all immediately joined with him. Good- 
iy, biſhop of Ely, who was for the reformas 
tion, joined them likewiſe. He had attended 
the admiral in his preparation for death, from 
whom he had received very ill impreſſions of 
the protector. All his enemies were ſenſible, 
and he was ſeuſible himſelf, that the continu- 
ance of the war would inevitably ruin him, 
and that a Pens would confirm n a — 
power. 

This e 8 —ç— 3 10 
ſolve to propoſe to the council the reſtitution 
of Boulogne to France: but though he backed 
this motion with all the reaſons he thought 
moſt plauſible, it was received by the 8 
with ſigns of indignation, and conſidered as 
downright cowardice. It was too nice an af- 
fair for the protector to think of doing it by 
his own authority; and therefore, thqugh he 
plainly perceived the oppoſite faction would 
carry it, he was willing his propoſal mould 
be debated in form. 

The reſult of their cas was, ale 
Boulogne ſhould not be reſtored, but that they 
ſnould endeavour to make an alliance with the 
emperor for the ſecurity. of that Pa- 
. pet was appointed for the em Ys. 3 
being devoted to the protector, the ill ſucceſs 

which attended this negotiation was defigneg 
| to be thrown upon 25 7p in . to _ 
the 1 ** i 
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There had been ſo many ill reports pub- | 


liſhed againſt the duke of Somerſet, that it 


was not poſſible but that he ſhould hear of 


them, and gueſs at the authors of them. Thus 


| all the mont | of September Was ſpent in diſ-· 


putes and heats, his enemies only ſeeking an 
occaſion of quarrel, on purpoſe to execute what 
they had reſolved. Several perſons interpoſed 
to mediate, but 10. no effect; for now the fac- 
tion againſt him was grown too ſtrong. The 
protector ſeeing his enemies go openly to 
work, was apprehenſive that they had formed 


a deſign to carry away the king, On the ſixth | 


of October, 15 40, the lord St. John, preſident 
of the council, the earls of Southampton, 
Warwick, and Arundel; Sir Edward North, 


Sir Richard Southwel, Sir Edmund Peckham, 
Sir Edward Wotton, and Dr. Wotton, met at 
Ely-houſe in Holborn, and ſat as the king's 


council. Secretary Petre being ſent to them 


in the king's name, to aſk, the reaſon of their 


meeting, they forced him to ſtay with them. 
Being thus met, they conſidered the ſtate of 


the kingdom, and laid on the protector the 


blame of all the pretended diſorders which 
were found there, and of the loſſes lately ſuſ- 
tained in France. They then declared, that 


they had that very day intended to confer with 


him; but, hearing he had armed his ſervants, 
and many others whom he had placed about 


the king, they did not think themſelves obliged 


to expoſe their defenceleſs perſons to an armed 


force, This done, they ſent for the Jord- 


mayor, 


*% 


EDWARD SEYMOUR. 41 
mayor, aldermen, and common- council of 
London, with the lieutenant of the Tower, 
and expreſly forbid them to own the duke of 
Somerſet for protector. The lieutenant of the 
Tower promiſed to obey. The mayor and 
aldermen anſwered more cautiouſly ; but, in 
all likelihood, moſt part of them were already 

ained, as it plainly deen two days after. 
The lord-chancellor, the marquis of North- 
ampton, the earl of Shrewſbury, Sir Thomas 
Cheyney, Sir John Gage, Sir Ralph Sadler, 

and the lord- chief - juſtice Montague, joined 
with them, being highly provoked at the pro- 
tector removing the king to Windſor, 3 
receiving intelligence of 9 s of the 
council againſt him, and arming ſuch as he 
could gather about him at Windſor or Hamp- 
ton-eourt. on a 03D e 

The council at London complained much 
of this, that the king ſhould be carried to a 
place where there were no proviſions fit ſor 
him. So they ordered all things that he might . 
need, to be e him from London. On the 
8th of October 1549, they went in a body to 
Quildhall, where the common- council were 8 
met. They declared to it, that they were ſo 
far from having any ill deſigns againſt the 
king, that their ſole aim was to take him out 
of the hands of the duke of Somerſet, Who on- 
ly minded his own private intereſt. Upon 
which the common; council openly: declared 


they were ready to ſtand by them to the ut- 


moſt of their power. No ſooner was the duke 
ä 2 F informed, 


42 BRITISH BLUTARCH. 
informed, that not only the city of London, 
but the lieutenant of the Tower, of whom he 

thought himſelf ſecure, had forſaken him, but: 

his heart failed him, and he reſolved to ſtrug- 

Ale no longer; though it is not improbable, 
that he who was chiefly accuſed for his pro- 
tecting the Commons, might have eafily ga- 
thered a great body of men for his own pre- 
ſervation; but he thought it more adviſeable 

to yield to the tide now againſt him 
Hereupon there was ſent to London a warrant 
under the king's hand, for any two of the lords 
of the council that were there, to come to 
Windſor: with twenty ſervants a piece, who 
had the king's faith for their 1 
and going: and Cranmer, Paget aud Smith 
wrote to them ta end the matter peaceably, 
and not follow cruel councils, nor ſuffer them 
ſelves:to be mifled by thoſe who. meant other- 
wiſe than they profeſſed of which they knews 
more than tbey would then mention. This 
ſeemed to be levelled at the earl of Southamp- 
ton. On the gth of October 1549, the council at 
London increaſed by the acceſſion of lord Ruſ- 
ſel; lord Wentworth, fir Anthony Brown, fir 
Anthony Wingfield, and fir John Baker, the 
ſpeaker of the houſe of Commons. For thoſe: 
who had been for a while attached to the 
protector, ſeeing he was reſolved to ſubmit, 
came and united themſelves to the prevailing 
party; fo: that they were in all two and twen- 
ty. They were informed, that the protector 
had ſaid, that if they intended to put him to 
death, the king ſhould die firſt; and, if _ | 
| wou 


* 
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EDWARD SEYMOUR 43 
Would famiſh him, they ſhould famiſh the king 
„ firſt; and that he had armed his own men, 
and ſet them next to the king's perſon, and 
had formed a deſign to carry him out. of 
Windſor, and, as ſome ſaid, out of the king- 
dom; upon which they declared him unwor- 
thy of the proteQorſhip, though as no proofs 
of his having ſpoken thoſe words, were men- 
tioned in the council- books, they look like 
the forgeries of his enemies to make him 
odious to the people. 
Of all the pri vy - counſellors oaly the arch - 
biſhop of Canterbury and Paget ſtayed with the 
king, who ſeeing the impoſſibility of with- 
ftanding the oppoſite party,adviſed the king and 
the duke to give the council the ſatisfaction they 
required. The king conſenting to it, the coun- 
ſellors at London had notice of it by an expreſs. 
As they had foreſeen that the duke would 
be obliged to come to this, they ſent deputies 
to Windſor with a charge, to ſee that the 
duke of Somerſet did not withdraw, and that 
ſome of his confidents ſhould be. put under 
an arreſt. On the 12th of October, the 
counſellors, enemies of the duke, came in 4 
body to the king, who received them graci- 
ouſly, and aſſured them, that he took all they 
had done in good part. Next day they ſat in 
council, and ſent for thoſe Who were ordered 
to be kept in their chambers, except Cecil; 
who had his liberty. They charged them with“ 
being the duke of Somerſet's chief inſtru- 
ments in all his moſt arbitrary proceedings; 
1 wheis 
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44 BRITISH PLU TARCH. 
wherefore they turned Smith out of his place 
of ſecretary, and ſent him, with the reſt, to 


the Lower. WEE | 


But theſe articles ſeem to ſay as much for 
his juſtification, as the anſwers could do were 


they extant, Certain it is that he could not 
_ deny: moſt of the facts he was charged with to 


be true; but the queſtion is, Whether they 
were crimes ? for he was neither accuſed of 


| rapine, cruelty, or bribery ; but only of ſach 


things as may be expected in men who are of 


a ſudden raiied to an exalted degree of. great- 


neſs. The duke of Somerſet bore his fall with 


greater evenneſs of temper than his proſperity. 


uring his impriſonment in the Tower he had 


recourſe to ſtudy and reading: and meeting 


with a book that treated of - patience, both 
from the principles of modern philoſophy and 
chriſtianity, he was fo well pleaſed with it, 
that he ordered it to be tranſlated into Engliſh, 
and writ a preface to it himſelf, mentioning 


te great comfort he had found in reading it, 


which had induced him to take care that others 


85 might reap the like benefit from it. Peter 


Martyr writ him alſo a long conſolatory let- 
ter, which was printed both in Latin and in 
an Engliſh tranſlation ; and all the reformed; 
both in England and abroad, looked on his 


fall as a public loſs to that whole intereſt 
which he bad ſo ſteadily ſet for ware. 


D 
attainder was iſſued againſt the duke with a 


confeſſion ſigned by his own hand. But: as 
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EDWARD SEYMOUR. 45 
ſome of the lords ſuſpected that this confeſſion 
had been extorted from him, and urged, that 
it was an ill preſident to paſs acts upon ſuch 

apers, without examining the party, whether 
he had ſubſcribed them free and uncompel- 
led; they ſent four temporal lords, and four 


biſhops, to examine him concerning it. The 


next day the biſhop of Coventry and Litchfied 
made the report; that he thanked them for that 
kind meſſage; but; that he had freely ſub- 
ſcribed the confeſſion which lay before them; 
that he had made it on his knees before the 
king and council, and had ſigned it on the 
thirteenth of December. He proteſted his of- 
ſences had flowed from raſhneſs and indifcre. . 
tion rather than malice, and, that he had no 
treaſonable deſign againſt the king or his 
realms. Whereupon he was ſined by act of 
parliament in two thouſand pounds a year in 
land, with the forfeiture to the king of all his 
goods, and the loſs of all his places. 80 he 
was ſet at liberty, on the ſixth of February, 
1553. ee bond of ten thouſand pounds 
for his good behaviour, with a reſtriction, that 
he ſhould ſtay at the king's houſe at Sheen or 


his own of Lion, and ſhould not go fbur miles 


from them, nor come to the king or counſel, 
unleſs ſent for. On the 16th of February fol- 
lowing, he received his pardon, and, aſten 

that, behaved with ſo much humility, that he 
was, on the tenth of April following; zeſtored” 


to favour by the king, and ſworn of the privie 
council; and fo the to 8 


rm went over him more 
gentiy 
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46 . BRITISH PLUTARCH. 
_ gently than he expected. He forfeited, how. 
ever, in a great een hg amp he had 
acquired am | ople, who, not divi 
| 3 the eee, of 6 could not help 
thinking him guilty, fince he had confeſſed 
all : but the king judged otherwiſe, elſe he 
would not ſo ſoon have reinſtated: him in his 
The duke's ruin was only delayed, however. 
It was effected ſoon after, and one of the chief 
inſtruments in it was the earl of Warwick, 
who had joined with him in a near alliance; 
the earl's eldeſt ſon, the lord Lifle, marrying 
the duke's daughter : fo that there was then a 
proſpe& of happy times. But it reſembled a 
deceitful calm, which is ſoon followed by an 
hideous ſtorm. The earl of Warwick had 
formed an ambitious deſign to marry lady 
Jane Grey, eldeſt daughter to the marquis of 
Dorſet, to Guilford, his fourth fon, and fo to 
get the crown to deſcend on them in caſe the 
Fi ſhould die; of which, it is thought, he 
reſolved to take'care. '' © 
In order to facilitate the execution of his 
ojects, his firſt effort was to alienate the 
Eing s afe&ions from his uncle, by means of 
certain emiſſaries, who beſet him continually, 
The ſecond, was to occaſion his enemy ſuch 
mortification, as ſhould excite him to act in 
ſuch a manner as would give a handle againſt 
him. Theſe two methods ſucceeded io his 
with;; and it is pretended, that the duke of 
Somerſet ſeeing himſelf chus puſhed, refolved 
55 8 0 


EDWARD. SEYMOUR gz 
"I to kill the duke of Northumberland at a viſit 
d he was to make him, However, this may be; 
it cannot be denied, but he had contrived 
me plot to be reſtored to his poſt, and per- 
d haps imparted to his confidents feveral expe« « Þ} 
be dients, which were imputed to him afterwards 


= as ſo many crimes, though he had put none of 
þ them in execution, He owed his ruin to one 
* of theſe confidants, who was, in all probabili- 
er ty, bribed by his enemy. This man, Sir Tho- 
= mas Palmer by name, having been ſecretly 
72 brought to the king, told him all he knew, 
8 and probably gave ſuch a turn to his difcourſe, 
. as to make the king believe, that the duke of 
= Somerſet would have aſſaſſinated the duke of 
Northumberland, the marquis of Northampton, 
and the earl of Pembroke, wherefore, he con- 
ſented that he ſhould be brought to his trial. | 
On the 17th of October, 1551, he was ap-= _ . 
prehended and ſent to the Tower, and with | 
him the lord Gray, Sir Thomas Vane, who had 
eſcaped over the river, but was taken th'a ſta- 
ble in Lambeth, hid under the ſtrawi Sir 
Thomas Palmer, and Sir Ralph Arundel, were 
alſo talden, yet not ſent at firſt to the Tower, 
but confined in their chambers. The day af- 
ter, the datcheſs of Somerſet was lilee wiſe Tent 
to the Tower, with one Crane and his wife, 
chat had been much about her, aud tWe efher 
chambermaids. After theſe,” Sir Themas, 


: 
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Holderoft, Sir Miles Partridge, gy Michael 
Stanhope, Wingtield, Banniſter, and Vaughan, 
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As ſoon as the duke was in the Tower, his 


pretended crimes were ſpread abroad every 
where, with circumſtances invented to impoſe 
upon the people. Upon theſe extravagant ac- 
cuſations, moſt hiſtorians have founded their 
accounts of this event. Dr. Burnet is the only 
one, whom we can depend upon with regard 


to the evidence againſt the duke: according 


to him, it 8 that he had made a party 
to get himſelf declared protector in the next 


parliament; which the earl of Rutland did 


poſitively affirm, and the duke's anſwer. ſerved 
only to confirm it to be true. But though 
this might well inflame his enemies, yet it 
was no crime. As to the means which the 
duke of Somerſet intended to make uſe of, in 
order to attain his ends, it is highly probable 
he had deviſed ſeveral, but had yet fixed upon 
none, except that, perhaps, of ſecuring the 
duke of Northumberland's perſon. 
On the firſt of December the duke of So- 
merſet was brought to his trial; the marquis 


of Wincheſter was lord high ſteward, the peers 


that judged being twenty-ſeven in number. 
The crimes, with Which he was charged, were 
caſt into five ſeveral indictments, as it appears 
from the king's journal; whether indictments 
or articles is not clear. That he had deſigned 
to have ſeized on the king's; perſon, and ſo 


to haye governed all his affairs; and that he, 
with one hundred others, intended to have im- 
priſoned the earl of Warwick, afterwards:duke' 
of Northampton; and. that he had deſigned to 


raiſe 


1 98 


raiſe an ,inſurre&ion in the city of London. 


Northumberland, Northampton, and Pem- 


| pected, and that he was therefore excluded 
from the number of his judges. 


EDWARD /SEYMOUR, 49 


Now, by. the act that paſſed in the laſt parlia- 
ment, if twelve perſons ſhould have aſſembled 
together to have killed any privy counſellor, 
and did not, upon proclamation, diſperſe 
themſelves, it was treaſon; or, if ſuch twelve 
had been, by any malicious artifice, brought 
together, for any riot, and being warned, did 
not diſperſe themſelves, it was felony without 
benefit of clergy, or ſanctuary. 


It ſeemed very ſtrange, that 84 28 3 


broke, againſt the firſt of whom it was pre- 

tended in the indictment, that he had con- 
ſpired, ſhould fit his judges': for though, by 
the law, no peer can be ee in a trial, 

yet the law of nations, that is ſuperior to all 
other laws, makes, that a man cannot be 
judge in his own cauſe; and, what is very ex- 
traordinary, the lord - chancellor, though then 
a peer, was left out of the number; but it 
ſeems probable, that the reconciliation between 

him and the duke of Somerſet was then ſuſ⸗ 


The duke of Somerſet. being, it ſeems, little 
acquainted with the laws of the land, did not 
deſire council to plead or aſſiſt him in point of 
law, but only anſwered to matters of fact. 
He began his defence, by requeſting, that no 
advantage might be Ph tft him, for- 
any idle word, or paſſionate expreſſion, that 
might have at any time eſcaped him. He 
„ 1, T8 ono 


x 
* 
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proteſted, he never intended to have raiſed the 
northern parts; but had only, upon ſome re- 
ports, ſent to Sir William Herbert, to intreat 
im to be his friend: that he had never form- 
ed a reſolution to kill the duke of Northum- 
Berland, or any other perſon, but had only 
talked of it, Without any intention of doing it : 
chat, for the deſign of deſtroying the guards, 
it was ridiculous to think, that he, with a 
| ſmall troop, could deftroy fo ſtrong a body of 
men, conſiſting of nine hundred; in which, 
though be had ſucceeded, it could have ſigni 
fed: nothing: that he never intended to have 
faifed any diſturbances in London, but had al- 
ways looked upon it as a place in which he 
waz in perfe& ſecurity : that his having men 
about him in Greenwich was with no ill de- 
ſign, ſince he did no miſchief with them, even 
When it was in his own power; but, upon his 
attachment, rendered himfelf prifoner, without 
making any reſiſtance. He likewiſe objected 
many things againſt the witneſſes, and deſired 
they might be brought face to face. He fpoke 
ttruch againſt Sir Thomas Palmer, the chief 
witneſs, in particular. But the witneſſes were 
not brought, only their examinations were 
read. Upon this, the king's council pleaded | 
againſt him, that to levy war was certainly 
treaſon : that, to aſſemble men, with an in- 
tention to kill privy-counſellors, was alſo trea- 
_ fon : that to have men about him to reſiſt the 
attachment, was felony ; and, to aſſault the 


lords, cr contrive their deaths, was felon : 1 


When the peers withdrew, it ſeems, the 
proofs about his 3 of raiſing the north, or 
the city, or killing the guards, did not ſatisfy 
them. For all theſe had been, Without all 
queſtion, treaſonable; ſo they held to that 
point of conſpiring to impriſon the duke of 
Northumberland. If he, with twelve men 
about him, had conſpired to do that, and had 
continued together after proclamation, it was 
certainly felony; but that not being pretend- 
ed, it ſeems there was no proclamation made. 
The duke of Suffolk was of opinion, that no 
contention among private ſubjects ſhould be 
on any account ſcrewed up to be high treaſon. 
The duke of Northumberland ſaid, he would 
never conſent that any practice agaiuſt bim 
ſnould be reputed treaſon, After a great dif- 
ference of opinion, they all acquitted him of 
treaſon; but the greater number found him 
guilty of felony”; in which ſentence they pro- 
ceeded, in all appearance, upon a ſtatute made 
in the time of Henry VII. which declared it 
felony to intend to take away the life of a 
privy-counſellor. This was ftretching very 
far that ſevere law, which, perhaps, had never 
been executed before, eſpecially againſt a 
_— peer of the realm, and uncle to the 

1009; 7 | 


The duke behaved, during the whole time | 


of his trial, with great temper and patietice ; 


when ſentence. was given, he thanked the 
lords for their favour, and aſked pardon of 
the dukes of Northumberland, Northatnpron, 

1 | D 2 | and 


| 2 2 


. K 52 BRITISH PLUTARCH. 
# and Pembroke, for his ill intentions againſt 
j : them; and made ſuit for his life, for his wife, 
Fa and children. He was then carried hack to 
|* the Tower. Whether this aſking of the lords 
pardon amounted to a full confeſſion of guilt, 
or was only a compliment. to them; that they 
might not obſtruct his pardon, is but a matter 
of conjecture. He confeſſed he had ſpoken of 
killing them, and this made it reaſonable 
enough to aſk their pardon, though it does 
not imply a confeſſion of the crime. 
I he duke of Somerſet was ſo beloved by 
the people, that, when thoſe who were pre- 
ſent at his trial ſaw. he was returned not guilty 
of treaſon, they ſhouted for joy ſo loud, that 
they were heard at Charing- croſs. All people 
thought, that, being acquitted of treaſon, and 
there being no felonious action done. by him, 
but only an intention of one, and that only of 
impriſoning a peer, proved, that one ſo near 
in blood to the king would never be put to 
death upon ſuch an occaſion, But his execu- 
tion was not deferred quite two months; fo 
7 pd care had been taken to prepoſſeſs the 
king againſt him, that young Edward, who 
abhorred the crimes he believed him guilty of, 
was very far from any thoughts of granting 
him a pardon. The duke of Somerſet was in 
hopes, however, of undeceiving the king. He 
had already engaged the lord-chancellor. to be 
his friend, who, through a miſtake in the ſu- 
perſcription of a note he ſent to the duke, 
diſcovered his deſign to uſe his e for 
5 TP: 9 


i 
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: him, This occaſioned the great ſeals being 
0 taken from him, and given to the biſhop of 
As ſoon as the duke had received bis ſen- 
y WM fence, great pains were taken to Entertain the 
_ king with pleaſing ſights, that he might not 
f reflect upon this ſtrange condemnation. At 
e the ſame time, all the duke's, his uncle's, 
8 friends, were carefully prevented from coming 
near him. An order was ſent for behea ding 


y the duke of Somerſet on the 22d of January, 

. on which day he was brought to the place of 

y execution on Tower-hill, His whole deport- 
it ment was very compoſed, and no way changed: 
le from what it had ordinarily been. Re firſt 
d kneeled down, and prayed, and then he ſpake 
a, do the people in theſe words. «© Dearly be- 
or loved friends, I am brought here to ſuffer' © 
3 death, albeit that I never offended againſt the 

10 king, neither by word or deed, and have al- 
5 ways been as faithful and true to this realm, 

55 as any man hath been. But, for ſo much as 1 
A am by law condemned to die, I do acknow- 
5 ledge myſelf, as well as others, to be ſabje& 

f, dhereto: wherefore, to teſtify my obedience, 
15 which I owe unto the laws, T'am come hither 
in to ſuffer death, whereunto I willingly offer 

Te myſelf, with moſt hearty thanks 'to God, that 

"a hath given me this time of repentance, Who 
3 might, through ſudden death, have taken, 
e away my life, that neither I ſhould have ac- 
54 knowledged him, nor © myſelf. -- Moreover, 


4 there is yet ſomewhat that I muſt put you in 
3 mind 
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54 BRITISH PLUTARCH, 
mind of, as touching Chriſtian religion, which, 


fo long as I was in authority, I always dili- 


gently ſet forth, and furthered to,my power ; 
neither repent I of my doings, but rejoice 
therein, ſince that now the ſtate of Chriſtian 
religion cometh moſt near unto the form and 
order of the primitive church, which thing I 
eſteem as a great benefit given of God, both 


to you and me; .moſt heartily exhorting you 


all, that this, which is purely ſet forth to you, 


you will, with like thankfulneſs, accept and 
embrace, and ſet out the ſame in your living; 
which thing, if you do not, without doubt, 


greater miſchief and calamity will follow.“ 


When he had gone fo far, there was an ex- 


traordinary noiſe heard, as if ſome houſe had 
been blown up with gunpowder, which fright- 


3 ened all the people, ſo that many run away, 


they knew not for what; and the relator, 


' who tarried ſtill, ſays, it brought into his re- 


membrance the aſtoniſhment the band was in 


that came to take our Saviour, who thereupon 
fell backwards to the ground. Oh 


4 


At the fame time, Sir Anthony Brown came 


riding towards the ſcaffold, and they all hoped. 


he had brought a pardon ; upon which there 


was a general. ſhouting, < Pardon, pardon ; 


A © 


God fave the king; many throwing up 
their caps ; by which the duke might well 
perceive how dear he was to the people. But, 
as ſoon as theſe diſorders were over, he made 
a fign to them with his hand to compoſe 
| | __. themſelves, 


themſelves, and then went on in his ſpeech 
G „ 
Dearly beloved friends, there is no ſuch 
matter here in hand, as you. vainly hope or be- 
lieve. It ſeemeth thus good unto Almighty 
God, whoſe ordinance it is meet and n ce 
that we all be obedient to. Wherefore I pray 
you all to be quiet, and to be contented with 


my death, which I am moſt willing to ſuffer 2 - 


and let us now join in prayer to the Lord, for 
the preſervation of the king's majeſty, unte 
whom, hitherto, I have always ſhewed myſelf 
a moſt faithful and firm ſubject. I bave al- 
ways been moſt diligent about his majeſty, in 


his affairs botk an home and abroad; and no 


leſs diligent in ſeeking the common commodi- 
ty of the whole realm; (upon this the peo 

ple cried out, it was moſt true), © unto whoſe 
majeſty I wiſh continual health, with all feli- 
city, and all proſperous ſucceſs. Moreover, I 
do wiſh unto all his counſellors, the grace and 
favour of God, whereby they may rule, in all 
things uprightly with juſtice ; unto whom. E 
exhort you all, in the Lord, to ſhew yourſelves 
_ obedient; ..as. it is your bounden duty, under 
the pain of condemnation z. and alſo moſt pro- 
firable for the preſervation and ſafeguard of 
the king's. majeſty. Moreover, for as much 
as heretofore, I have had affairs with divers 
men, and hard it is to pleaſe every man; 
therefore, if there have 4 


been offended or injured by me, I moſt hum< 
bly require and aſk him forgiveneſs ; but eſpe- 


cially 


een any that have 


6 BRITISH PLUTARCH. _ 
cially Almighty God, whom, throughout all 
my life, I have moſt grievouſly offended ; and 
all other, whatſoever they be, that have of- 
fended me, I do, with my whole heart, for- 
we be. 27 300990 3 ava 
Then he defired them to be quiet, leſt their 
tumults might trouble him, and ſaid, Albeit 
the ſpirit be willing and ready, the fleſh 1s 
frail and wavering ; and, through your quiet- 
neſs, I ſhall be much more quiet. Moreover, 
I cefire you all to bear me witneſs, that I die 
here in the faith of Jeſus Chriſt, defiring you 
to help me with your prayers, that I may per- 
ſevere conſtant in the ſame to my life's end.” l 
Then Dr. Cox, who was with him on the 
ſcaffold, put a paper into his hand, which was 
a prayer he had prepared for him. He read it 
on his knees, then he took leave of all about 
im, and undreſſed himſelf to be fitted for the 
axe. In all which there appeared no change 
m him, only his face was a little ruddier' than” 
ordinary. He continued calling Lord Jeſus - 
fave me,” till the executioner ſevered his head 
LOI OS, t ou a3 Ot het 8 
The duke of Somerſet, (ſays a good writer) 
was a perſon of great virtues, eminent for pie- 
ty, humble, and affable in his greatneſs ;' fin- 
cere and candid in all his tranſadtions. He 
was a better captain, chan a counſellor ; had 
been oft ſucceſsful in his undertakings; was 
always careful of the poor and the oppreſſed 
and, in a word; had as many virtues, my as 


EDWARD SEYMOUR. 5 
few faults, as:moſt great men, eſpecially when 


they were ſo unexpectedly advanced, have 


ere had. 
he people were generally much Sffectell 


wich this execution, and many threw hand- 


kerchiefs into his blood, to 0 Fele it in re- 


membranco.of . LT, eee 
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HIS gentleman was the ſan of an emi- 
1 nent Venetian pilot, Sir John Cabot. 


22 1 


He was born at Briſtol, about the year 1477 a 
and therefore Mr. Strype is miſtaken when he 

tells us he was an Italian; into which he was 
led by the name he met with in the M.S. 
from which he copied his remarks: viz. Se- 
baſtiano Cabato: an inaccuracy common 
enough with our old writers, who affected ta a 
vary foreign names ſtrangely: a. folly with. 
which the French are ſtill infected; infomuch- 
that it is a difficult thing to underſtand Eng- 
Ih proper names, even in their lateſt and beſt 
Liſtorians. | : a 
Sebaſtian was educated by his father in the 
ſtudy of thoſe parts of the mathematics which 
were then beſt underſtood, eſpecially arithme- 
tic, geometry, and coſmography; and, by» 
that time he was ſeventeen years old, he hac 
made ſeveral trips to ſea, in order to add to His 
theoretical notions a competent ſkill in the 
pract cal part of navigation: and, in like man- 
ner, were bred the reſt of his father's ſons, 
who became alſo eminent men, and ſettled 
abroad; one in Genoa, the other at Venice. 
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SEBASTIAN ABO T. 50 
The firſt voyage of conſequence in which. 
gebaſtian Cabot was engaged, ſeems. to have 
been that made by his father for the diſcovery 
of the North · weſ Paſſage. This was in 1497, 
and certainly firſt taught our ſeamen a purge 
to North - America; but whether Sebaſtian 
Cabot did not, aſter the deceaſe of his father. 
proſecute his deſign, and make a more perfect 
diſcovery. of the coaſts: of the Newfoundland, 
s a great doubt with us, becauſe we ſind ſuch. 
incongruous relations of this voyage, in differ- 
ent authors: for inſtance, the celebrated Peter 
Martyr, Who was: intimately acquainted with. 
Sebaſtian,. and wrote in a: manner from his 
own mouth, ſays, That the voyage wherein 
he made his great diſeovery towards the north, 
was performed in two: ſhips, fitted out at his 
own expenee ; which by no means agree with. 
his fathers expedition; wherein were employed 
one ſtout ſhip of the king's, and four beleng- 
ing to the merchants of Briſtol. Beſides this, 
a very intelligent Spaniſſr writer, who is very 
exact in his. Chronology, tells us, that, when 
Cabot: ſailed, at the expence of king Henry 
VII. in order to make diſeoveries towards the- 
north, he paſſed beyond Cape la-Brader, ſome- 
what more than 48. N. L. then turning to- 
wards the woaſt, he ſailed along the coaſt to 38 3 
which agrees very well with the accounts of 
John Cabet's voyage: But Ramuſio, the Ita - 
lian collector, who had the letter of Sebaſtian. 
Cabot before him. when he. wrote, ſpeaks 7 
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"a voyage, wherein he ſailed north - and-by-weſt 
to 67; and would have proceeded farther If 
he 46 not been hindered by a mutipy among 

is faite i gase el 23 19 


It is probable, chere dus, chat Sebaſtian ade 


more than either one or two voyages into thoſe 


parts, by virtue of the commiſſton of king Henry 
II. and, if ſo, he well deſeryed the character 
Sir William Monſdn has given of him; and of 
his important diſcoveries; which the reader 
will be pleaſed to ſee in his ow]n words, the 


authority of the writer, from his perfect knew. 


ledge of the ſubject, being of as much weight 
as the facts he mentions. 
„ To come to the particulars,” "lays" he, 
« of augmentation of our trade, of our plan- 
© tations, and our difeoveries, becauſe every 
% man ſhall have his due therein, I will be- 
gin with Newfoundland, lying upon the 
main continent of America, which the 
of Spain challenges as firſt diſcoverer: but, 
«© as we acknowledge the king of Spain the 
< firſt light of the welt and ſouth · welt parts of 
« America, ſo we, and all the world, muſt 
* confeſs, that we were the firſt that took 
“ poſſeſſion for the crown of England of the 
<« north part thereof; and not above two years 
difference between them and the other: 
„and, as the Spaniards have, from that day 
« and year, held their poſſeſſion. in the weſt, 
«ſo have we done the like in the north; 
„ and, though there is no reſpe& in compari- 


cc. ow of the wealth, betwixt the countries, 
| ; yet 


d:may boaſt that the diſfoverys 
e year aforeſaid, to this very d 


4e bach offered the ſubjects annually one hun- 


<«< dred and twenty thouſand pounds ; and en- 
«« ereaſed the number of many a good ſhip and 
% mariners, as our weſtern ports can witneſs, 
by their fiſning in Newfoundland. Neither 
«« can Spain challenge a more natural right 
„ tllan we to its diſcovery; for in chatcaſe we 
4. both alike. ; | 21 
If we. deal truly wi th others, ang} not de- 
1 them of their right, it is Italy that 
465 muſt aſſume the diſcovery to itſelf, as well 
1 in the one part of America, as in the other 
«©: Genoa; and Chriſtopher Columbus, by 
name, muſt carry away the praiſe of it from 
. rn for Spain had not that voyage in 
© agitation, or the thought of it, till Colum- 


22 dw W hg Powe but Wewer 


8 1 22 


7 
4 


4 The like may be ſaid of Sebaſtian 
% a Venetian, who, by his earneſt — 


5 to Henry VII. drew him to the diſcovery of 


Newfoundland, and called it by the name 
46 of Bacallao, an Indian name for fiſh; for 


„ the abundance. of fſh he anna. en 0 | 


coaſt; 71 5: . 
If this worthy. man had ee cablg g 
more, his name ought ſurely to be tranſmitted 


to future times with honour; ſince it clearly 


appears, that Newfoundland hath been a ſouree 

of riches and naval power to this nation, from 

| "_ time it was diſcovered, as well as the * 
. 7 
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of our plantations :: ſo. that, with: firit juſtice, 
it may be ſaid of Sebaſtian Cabot, that he was. 


rern of our maritime ſtrength, and. 


the way to thoſe improvements which: 
ken rendered us ſince ſo great, 1o/flouriſhing;_. 
r Vet we have no diſtinct accounts of 
he adviſed, or what he performed, for: 
upwards of twenty years together; wherein, 
| 5 ſo able a man-coul Os been. | 
A | 
The next news we hoes af he is in $57 5 
| eighth of king Henry VIII. and our accounts 
then are none of the cleareſt. It ſeems that 
Cabot had entered into a ſtrift correſpondence 
with Sir Thomas Pert, at this time yice-admi+ 
ral of England, who bad a houſe at Poplar, 
and procured him a good ſhip of the king's,.. 
in order to make el. amr wg but it looks as 
i he had now changed his route, and intended 
to have paſſed by the South to the Eaſt- Indies; 
for he ſailed firſt to Brazil, and, miſbng there 
of his purpoſe, ſhaped his courſe for the iſlands. 
of Hiſpaniola and Porto Rico, where he car- 
ried on ſome traffic ; and then returned, fail- 
ing abſolutely in the deſign upon which he 


went; not through any want either of cou. 


rage or conduct in himſelf, but from the fear 


and faint-heartedneſs of Sir Thomas Pert, his. 


eoadjutor; of which we have abundant teſti- 
mony from the Ry of a perſan who n 


in thoſe times. 
This dif ppointment, in all eee i. 
clined Cabat to leave * * 1 
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to over to Spain; where he was treated: 
with very great reſpect, and raiſed as high as 
his profeſſion would eee being declared 
pilot-major, or chief. 9 lot. of dae and by 
his office intruſted wi all pro- 
jects for diſcovery 3: which, i — y were: 
* and important. 2 _ oy 
__ His great capacity, approv iowgoing; 
induce — merchants to treat with 
him, in the year 1524, about a voyage to be 


| undertaken, at "theie expence, by the news 


found paſſage of Magellan, to the Moluccos; 
which, at length, he accepted; and of which 
ve hone a clear account in the r | 
Spaniſh hiſtorian” Herrera. 

He ſailed, ſays he, about the beginning of 
April, 1526, firſt to the Canaries, then to the 
iſlands of Cape Verde, thence to Cape Au- 
guſtin and the ĩſland of Patos, or Geeſe; and 
near Bahia de Todos Los Santos, or the Bay 


of All Saints, he met a French ſhip. He was 


ſaid to have managed but indiſcreetly, as 
wanting proviſions when he came to the iſland; 
but there the Indians were very kind, and ſup- 
plied him with provifions for all his ſhips; 
but he requited them very indifferently, car 
rying away with him, by force, four "1 of 
the 8 mene 


nce he berg nen to this River. of Plate; 
— left on a deſart iſtand, Mfartin - 
Mendez, his cabal, captain Francis de. 
— Michael de Rodas, -becauſs them 
his management; and, in conclu- 

fon, 


— 
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ſion, he went not to the Spice-iſlands ; as well 
becauſe he had not proviſions, as by reaſon the 
men would not ſail under him, enn his 
conduct of the yeſſel i in the Straits. | 
le ſailed up the river of Plate, and. Shove 
thirty leagues above the mouth; found an iſland 
which he called St. Gabriel, about a league in 
_ compals, and half a league from the continent 
towards Brazil. There he anchored; and row- 
ing with the boats three leagues higher, diſ- 
covered a river he called San Salvador, or St. 
Saviour; very deep, and a ſafe harbour for: 
the ſhips on the ſame fide ; whither he brought 
up his veſſels and unloaded them, becaufe at 
the mouth of the river chere was not rnb 
Water. 

_ Having built: A; Goin; Fe left me men in 
| 100 he reſolved to proceed up that river with | 
boats and a flat bottom caravel, in order to 
make diſcoveries, thinking that, although oy 
did not paſs through the Straits to the Spice- 
Hlands, his voybyn would not be agen 
fruitleſs. oy 905 

Having e thirty leagues, he came to 
a river called Zacarana; and finding the na- 
tives thereabouts a good rational people, he 
erected another fort, calling it Santi Spiritus; 
i. e. of the Holy Ghoſt; and his followers by 
another name ; viz. Cabot s Fort. He thence 
diſcovered the ſhore of the river Parana, which 
is that called Plate, where he found many 
A Ang" rivers 3 and en wg; the 
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greateſt ſtream, at the end of two hundred | 
leagues came up to another river, which the 
Indians call Paraguay, and left the great river 

on the Tight, thinking it bent towards the 
coaſt of Brazil; — running up thirty- four 
leagues, found people tilling the ground: a 
thing which, in thoſe parts, he had not ſeen 
before. There he met with fo much oppoſi- 
tion, that he advanced no farther, but fitted 
many Indians, and they ſlew twenty-five of 
his Spaniards, and took three, that were gone 

to gather palmetos to art 
t the ſame time Cabot was thus — i; 
James Garcia, with the' ſame view of making 
diſcoveries, had entered the river of Plate 
without knowing that the other was there be- 
ſore him. He entered the ſaid river about the 
beginning of the year 1527, having ſent away 
his own, which was a large ſhip, alledging 
that it was of too great a burthen for that dif- 
covery; and, with the reſt, came to an anchor 
in the ſame place where Cabot's ſhip lay, di- 
recting his courſe, with two brigantines and 
ſixty men, towards the river Parana, which 
lies north and north-weſt, arrived at the fort 
built by Cabot. About one hundred and ten 
leagues above this fort, he found Sebaſtian 
Cabot himſelf in the port of St. Anne; ſo 
named by the latter; and; after a ſhort ſtay 
there, they returned together to the fort of the, 
Holy Ghoſt; and thenge ſent meſſengers into” 


Spain.. 1 
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Thoſe who were diſpatched by Sebaſtian 
Cabot were, Francis Calderon and George Bar- 
low, who gave a very fair account of the fine 
countries bordering on the river La Plata, 
ſhewing how large a tract of land he had not 
only ec but ſubdued, and producing 
gold, ſilver, and other rich commodities, as 
evidences in favour of their general conduct. 
The demands they made weze, that a ſupply 
ſhould be ſent of proviſion, amunition. goods 
Proper to carry on a trade, and a competent 
recruit of ſeamen and ſoldiers. To this the 
merchants, by whom Cabot's ſquadron was 
fitted out, would not agree, but choſe to jet 
their rights eſcheat to the crown of Caſtile. 
The king then took the whole upon himſelf, 
but was 4 dilatory in his nnn that 
Sebaſtian Cabot, quite tired out, as having 
been ſive years in America, reſolved to return 
home, which he did, embarking the remainder 
af his men, and all his eff. on board the 
largeſt of his ſhips, and, having the. reſt **. 
hind him. 

It was the ſpring of the year 1631. when, 
Cabot arrived at the Spaniſh court, and. gave 
an account of his expedition, It is evident 
enough, from the manner in which the Spa- 
niſh writers ſpeak of him, that he was not 
well received; and one may eaſily account 
for it. He had raiſed himſelf enemies by: 
treating his Spaniſh mutineers with ſo much 
ſeverity ; and, on the other hand; his owners: 


were diſappointed by his not purſuing his. 
voyage 
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voyage to the Moluecos. He kept his place, 
however, and remained in the ſervice of Spain 
many years after, and, at length, he was invi- 
ted over to England. We have no account 
how this was brought about in any author 
now extant, and therefore we ſhall offer to the 
reader's conſideration a conjecture of our own, 
. which he may receive or reject, according as 
it ſeems to him probable or improbable. 
Mr. - Robert Thorne, an Engliſh merchant 
at Seviile, was intimately acquainted with 
Cabot, and was actually one of his owners in 
his laſt expedition, It ſeems, therefore, not at 
all unlikely, that he, after his return from 
Newfoundland, might importune Cabot to. 
think of coming home; and what ſeems to 
add a greater appearance of truth to this con- 
jecture, is Cabot's ſettling at Briſtol, when he 
did return to England, of which city Mr. 
Thorne was an eminent merchant, and once 
mayor, Theſe tranſactions fell out in the lat- 
ter end of the e of Henry VIII. about 
which time, as we ſuppoſe, Sebaſtian Cabot ac= 
tually returned, and ſettled with his family 


here. . | „ . 
inning of king ; Edward's 


In the very be 
reign, this eminent ſeaman was introdu- 
ced to the duke of Somerſet, with whom 
he was in great favour, and by whom he 
was made known to the king, who took a 
great deal of pleaſure in his converſation, be- 
ing much better verſed in the ſtudies to which 


1 
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Cabot had applied himſelf, than, his tender” 
years conſidered, could have been expected; 
.for he knew not only all the ports and havens 
in this iſland; and in Ireland, but alfo thoſe 
in France, their ſhape, method of entering 
commodities and incommodities, and, in ſhort,” 
could anſwer almoſt any queſtion about them 
that a ſailor could aſk. We need not wonder, 
therefore, that with ſuch a prince Cabot was 
in high eſteem, or that, in his favour, a new 
office ſhould be erected, equivalent to that 
which he had enjoyed in Spain, together with 
a'penfion of 1661. 13s. 4d. which we find 
granted to him by letters patent, dated janu- 
ary 6, 1549, in the fecond year of that king's 
reign, by a ſpecial clauſe in which patent, this 
annuity is made to commence. from the Mi- 
chaelmas preceding. Thence forward he con- 
tinued highly in the king's favour, and was 
conſulted upon all matters relating to trade, 
püarticularly in the great caſe of the merchants. 
of the Steel- yard in 1551, of which it will he 
fit to give ſome account here, ſince it has ef- 
caped the notice-of moſt of our hiſtorians, tho” 
it gave, in ſome meaſure, a new turn to the 
whole ſtate of our commerce. 
-* Theſe merchants are ſometimes called of the 
Haunſe, becauſe they came from the Haunſe 
towns, or free cities of Germany; ſometimes 
Almains, from their country. They ſettled. 
here in or before the reign of Henry III. and 
brought in grain, cordage, flax, hemp, linen 
cloth, wax, and ſteel, whence the place in 
| Dowgate- 
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Dowgate- ward, where they dwelt, was called . 
the Steel-yard, which name it; full retains. 


The kings of England encouraged them at 
firſt, and granted them large privileges; 
amongſt others, that of exportin 
cloths. They had likewiſe an a 
was their chief magiſtrate ; and, in conſide- 
ration of various grants from the city, they 
ſtood bound to repair biſhopſgate, and were 
likewiſe under other obligations. By degrees, 
however, the Engliſh coming to trade them- 
ſelves, and importing many of the commodi- 
ties in which theſe Germans dealt, great con- 
troverſies grew. between them; the foreigners, 


on all occaſions, pleading their charter, which 
the Engliſh merchants treated as a monopoly 


not well warranted by law. At laſt, the com- 


pany of merchant adventurers, at the head of 


which was our Sebaſtian Cabot, on the-29th of 
December, 1551, exhibited to the council an 


information againſt theſe merchants of the 


Steel-yard, to which they were directed to put 
in their anſwer; they did ſo, and, after ſeveral 
hearings, and a reference to the king's: ſolli- 
citor-general, his council learned in the law, 


and the recorder of London, a decree 8 | 


on the 24th of February, whereby theſe mer- 


chants of the Steel-yard were declared: to be 


no legal corporation; yet, licenſes were after- 


wards granted them, from time to time, for the _ 
exportation and importation of goods, not- 4 
e _ . withſtanding _ 


as our woollen 
alderman, who 
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7% BRITISH PLUTARCH. 
withſtanding this decree, which remained fil 


in füll force and virtue. '_ 4 
In the month of May, 1552, the kin 5 


ed a licenſe, together with letters of ſafe con · 


duct, to ſuch perſons as ſhould embark on 
board three ſhips, to be employed for the dif- 


-covery by the north to the Eaſt Indies. Se. 


baſtian Cabot was at that time governor of the 
company of merchant adventurers, on whoſe 
advice this enterprize was undertaken, and by 
-whoſe intereſt this countenance from the court 
-was procured. The accounts we have of this 
matter differ widely; but, as we obſerve there 
is a variation in the dates of a whole year, fo 


we are apt to believe, that there muſt-have been 
two diſtinct undertakings, the one under the 


immediate protection of the court, which did 


not take effect; and the other, by a joint ſtock 


of the merchants, which did. The firſt, be- 
cauſe it is little taken notice of, we will parti- 


cularly relate here, _ 


When this matter was firſt propoſed, the 
king lent two ſhips, the Primroſe and 


the Moon, to Barnes, lord- mayor of Lon- 


don, Mr. Garret, one of the ſheriffs, and 


Mr. York and Mr. Wyndham, two of the 


adventurers, giving bond to the king, to de- 
liver two ſhips of like burden, and in as good 
condition, at Midſummer, 1554. In conſide- 


ration alſo of the expence and trouble of de- 


-baſtian Cabot, his majeſty made him 3 
ſent of two hundred pounds. A year a a 
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bear, and thereupon Sebaſtian Cabot delivered 
to the commander in chief thoſe direftions by 
which he was to regulate his conduct, the title 
of which ran thus: Ordinances, inſtruc- 
tions, and advertiſements, of and ſor the di- 


rection of the intended voy for Cat | 
by the night 
advernor of 


compiled, made, and delivered, 
worſhipful Sebaſtian Cabot, Eſq. go 
the myſtery and company of the merchant ad. 
venturers, for the diſcovery of regions, domi- 
nions, iſlands, and places unknown, the ninth 
of May, in the year of our Lord God 1 . | 
This ſhews how great à truſt was repoſed in 
this gentleman by the government, and by the 
merchants of England; and the inſtruckions 
themſelves, which we Kill have entire, are the 
cleareſt proofs of his fagacity and penetration, 
and the fulleft juſtification of ſuch as did re- 
poſe their truſt in him. Many have furmiſed, 
that he was a knight, whence we often find 
him ſtiled Sir Sebaſtian ; but the very title of 
thoſe inſtructions we have cĩted, proves the con- 
trary; as alſo the charter granted by king 
Philip and queen Mary, in the firſt year of 
their reign, to the merchants of Ruſſia, ſince 
ſtiled the Ruſſia company, whereby Sebaſtian 
Cabot is made governor for life, on account 
of his being principally concerned in fitting 
out the firſt ſhips employed in: that'trade ; bac 
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ſo far from being fled knight, that he is 


calledonly one Sebaſtian Cabor, vithour any 
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After this we find: him very active in the 
affairs of the comp company in hag year! 1556 and | 
in the journal of Mr. e Burroughs it is 


UA RH. 1 


obſeryed, that on the 2 f April that year, 
he went down, to . and there went 
aboard, the Search -Ihrift, a ſmall veſſel, fitted 
out under the.cammand. ot the ſaid Burrongbs, 
for Ruſſia, Where he gave generouſly to the 
Hailors, and, and, on his xeturn to Graveſend, he ex- 
tended his alms very liberally to the poor, de- 
firing them to pray for the ſucceſs. of this 
voyage. We find. it alſo remarked, (which 
ſhews the chearful temper of the man) that, 
1 his coming back to Graveſend, he cauſed 
a grand entertainment to be made at the ſign 
the :Chriſtophex, . Where, ſays Mr. Bur- 
rou Gig for the very joy he had to ſee the to, 
wardneſs of our intended diſcovery, he entered 
into the dance himſelf. This is the laſt cir- 
cumſtance relating to Cabot chat we can any 
where find; and as it is certain, that a perſon 
of his temper could not have been idle, or his 
actions remain in obſcurity, ſo we look upon it 
as certain, that he died ſome time in this or 
the next year, When he was upwards of ſe- 
venty. He was unqueſtionably one of the moſt 
extraordinary men of the age in which he lived, 
and one Who, by his capacity and induſtry, 
contributed not a little to the ſervice of man- 
kind in general, as well as of this kingdom. 
For he was the firſt who took notice of the 
variation of the compaſs, which is of ſuch 
vaſt conſequence in navigation, and con- 
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 SEBASTIAN CABOT. 33 


-cerning which the learned have buſied them- 
ſelves in their enquiries ever ſince. An Ita- 
lian writer, famous for making the moſt judi- 
cious collection of voyages which hath hitherto 
appeared, celebrates Sebaſtian Cabot as his 
countryman ,; yet, as he was ours both by na- 


ture and aſſction, and as we owe ſo much to 


his kill and labours, we thought it but Juſt to 
give his. memoirs a place here, amongſt thoſe. 
of the meſt eminent Britons, the rather be- 


cauſe he has been hitherto ſtrangely neglected 


by our biographers, as well as by our gene- 


ral hiſtorians: and we hope our readers will 


accept, in good part, of a life in itſelf but 


barren of incicents, as it muſt be a ſatis faction 
to all lovers of their country, to know the little 


which remains upon record of one of the firſt 
diſcoverers of North America; a territory, 
at preſent, held to be of ſo much conſequence 


to the Britiſh nation, and in the preſerving 
ef which it has lately xpended ſuch quanti- 


ties of blood and treaſure, 
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oN DUDLEY, whoſe life we. are 

now about writing, was ſon to Edmund 
udley, Eſq. one of the chief inſtruments of 
the oppreſſions of Henry VII. and is, by ma- 


ny of our hiſtorians, reputed the moſt powerful 


ſubject that ever flouriſhed in this kingdom. | 
He was born in the year 1502, and was about 
eight years of age when his father was put te 
death: Io it was the general opinion, that 
the ſeverity exerciſed upon that occaſion was 
rather to ſatisfy. the people than juſtice; 
 wherefore, John Dudley, by Edmund Guilford, ; 
eſquire of the body to the king, his guardian, 
- petitioned. the parliament, that the attainder 
of Edmund Dudley might be reverſed, and 
Himſelf reſtored in blood; which was granted 

without difficulty, and a ſpecial act paſſed for 
that purpoſe in 1511. Particular care was' 
taken of his education, by a mother, equally 
_ diſtinguiſhed for her virtues and high birth, 

and by a guardian, who had the reputation of 5 
eng one of the moſt accompliſhed gentlemen 


An a court then celebrated as the Politeſt i in 


Ape. : 
When his. . by the king 8 conſents 


i Arthur Plantagenet, who, in her right, 
as created viſcount 4 Iſle, which was a _ 
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the year 1523, John Dudley was brought to 
court, and, being a young gentleman of a ſine 
perſon and extraordinary endowments, he at- 
tended the king's favourite, Charles Brandon, 
duke of Suffolk, ' in his expedition to France, 
where his gallant behaviour not only entitled 
him to the particular notice of his noble ge- 
neral, but procured him likewiſe the honour 
of knighthood. It is natural to imagine, that 
upon his return he was very well received at 
court, having many retations, Who had great 
influence there; but, it ſeems, he relied chief- 
ly on his own abilities, and very wiſely at- 
tached himſelf to the king's firſt miniſter, cax- 


dinal Wolſey, whom he accompanied in his 


expedition to France, in' the nineteenth year 
of that reign; and availing himfelf of the ad- 
vantages which this afforded, entered, not 
long after, into the king's fervice, as appears 
from a patent granted him for the office of 
the maſter of the armoury 2 
the allowance of a groom. His hopes o — 
ferment at cburt, however, did not hinder kim : 


from attending to his concerns in the country, * 


where he was very affiduons in improving his 
Intereſt with the gentry, and, in 15 36, was 
nominated ſheriff of Staffordſfire. He lived 
hoſpitably, and had the good will of Nis neigh- 
bours in a much higher degree, than when he 
Was exalted to a far ſuperior tation, Two 
years after this, he entered himfelf' into the 
foctety of Gray's-Inn, but It does not feem in 
the leaſt probable, that he ever ſtudied tube 
e >; WS law 
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law there, as his father had done, tho? ſome 


Authority might be alledged in ſupport of it. 


- 'The court was ſtill his place of reſidence, and 
Wolſey afforded him his patronage as long as 
he was in power. He was likewiſe in high 
favour with Thomas lord Cromwel, who ſuc- 
ceeded the cardinal in the miniſtry, ſo that 
upon the arrival of Anne of Cleves, whom 
that miniſter had engaged the king to marry, 
when Cromwell was advanced to the dignity of 
earl of Eſſex and great chamberlain of Eng- 
land, he was made maſter of the horſe to the 
intended queen. We are told, indeed, that 
this great man, who did not riſe over-haſtily 
at the beginning, took a great deal of pains 
to. qualify himſelf for the king's ſervice ; in 
order to which he made a tour to Italy, and 
remained ſome' time at Rome, as, with the 
| likefdeſign, he viſited France; by which means 
he became a very complete courtier, and ca- 
Pable of employment-of very different kinds, 
Bos he never made a greater figure, than on 
the firſt of May, 1539, when he was the firſt 
of challengers in the triumphant tournament 
held at Weſtminſter, in which he appeared 
with great magnificence. This, tournament. 
had been proclaimed in France, Flanders, Scot- 
land, and Spain, for all comers to try their 
proweſs againſt the Engliſh challengers, who 
were Sir John Dudley, Sir 'Thomas Seymour, 
Sir Thomas okay ci Sir John Carew, 
knights; Anthony Kingſton, and Richard 
Cromwell, eſquires. Theſe challengers came 


— 


— 
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Into the liſts richly dreſſed, * preceded by a 
band of knights and gentlemen, cloathed in 
white velvet. The firſt day there were forty- 


ſix defendants, amongſt whom were the earl of 


Surry, Lord William Howard, Lord Clinton, 
and Lord Cromwelh ſon to the prime miniſter, 
who was, a little before; creat-d earl of Eſſex. 


hor 
by one Mr. Breme; however, he mounted 
again, and performed very ga lantly. After 


this was over, the challengers rode in ſtate too 


Durham-houſe, where they entertained the 
king, queen, and court. On the ſecond day 
of May, Anthony Kingſton, and Richard 


Cromwell were made knights. On the third, 


the challengers fought on horſeback with 


ſwords, againſt twenty -nine defendants. Sir* 


John Dudley and the earl of Sur running 


firſt with equal. advantage. On the fifth f 
May they fought on foot at the barriers —_— 


thirty defendants, In the courſe of theſe mi- 
litary diverſions, the challengers, at a vaſt ex- 
pence, entertained: both houſes of parliament, 


the lord-mayor, aldermen and their wives, and 
all the perſons of diſtinction then in town'; as 


a reward for which, the king gave to each of 
them a houſe and an hundred marks a year far 
ever, out of the revenues of the knights of- 
Rhodes, which had been given to his majeſth 
by the parliament then ſitting. 

The fall of the earl of Eſſex, which hap 


pened ſoon after, did not. in the leaſt. affect the 
| | ET” favour. _ 


Sir * Dudley, by ſome miſchance of his 
e, had the misfortune to be overthrown 
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28 BRITISH PLUTARCH:. 
favour or fortune of Sir John Dudley. This 
very clearly appeared ſoon after the death of 
his father-in-law, when the king, by letters 
patent, bearing date the twelfth. of March, 
1542, raiſed him to the dignity of viſcount- 
L' Ifle, with very ſingular marks of his eſteem. 
and conſideration, At the next feſtival of St. 
George, he was alſo elected knight of the 
garter; but this was ſoon after followed by a 
much higher inſtance, both of kindneſs and. 
truſt ; indeed, ſuch an inſtance as had ſcarce: 
any example in former times, and has not been 
conſidered as a precedent fit to follow in thoſe 
that have ſucceeded ; for the king, conſidering 
his prudence, his courage, and his activity, as. 
well as the occaſion he had, and was like to 
have, for a man of ſuch conſequence in that 
office, conſtituted him lord high admiral of. 
England for life. „ 1 
The next year he commanded a fleet of two 
hundred fail, with which he proceeded to the 
. Scotch coaſts, where he performed all the ſer- 
; vice that was expected from him, and having 
i landed his forces, marched through the. ſouth- 
3 ern provinces of Scotland by land, and moſt 
effectually reſtored the tranquility of the 
marches. Ke next embarked for France, and 
on the- 28th of July, 1543, appeared before 
Roulogne, then beſieged by king Henry VIII. 
in perſon, and, by his great diligence and, 
courage, facilitated very much the, taking of 
the place, of which the king leſt him the. 
charge, wich the title of his lieutenant. 3 | 


* . 
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thĩs important employment he did more than 
his maſter had reaſon to expect, and as much 
as the nation or himſelf eould deſire: He was 
preſent in moſt of the attacks, and had there 
the misfortune to loſe his eldeſt ſon. The 
place was ſurrendered on the fourteenth of 
September, and, on the eighteenth, the king. 
made his public entry into it, and ſoon after 
delivered the keys of the place to the lord ad- 
miral, with the, title of governor; and, upon 
his embarking for England; on the thirtietft 
of the ſame month, declared him his lieute- 
nant-general, „ | 
On the 27th of March, 1546, the king de. 
clared him, by a patent, lieutenant- general and 
commander in chief of all his forces at fea, - 
for the more effeQual carrying on of the war 
againſt France; and this at a time when the 
French, by the help of money, and alliances 
with the maritime powers of Europe, bad 
drawn together a very great naval force, and 
threatened to make the Engliſh fee] the weight 
of it, not only at ſea, but by covering an in- 
vaſion which they had long meditated; all 
which vaſt deſigns were fruſtrated by the cou- 
rage and conduct of the lord viſeount L He, 
with a force much inferior to theirs, The 
ſame year, he was, together with Cuthbert 
Tonſtall, bithop of Durham, and Dr. Nicho- 
las Wotton, dean of Canterbury and Vork, ap- 
pointed a commiſſioner to take the oath of 
Francis, the French king, for obſerving the: 
treaty of peace, * June the ſeventh, hee 
| F = 
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he performed with great ſoleinnity. On the 


ſixteenth of October following he was, toge- 
ther with many other perſons of rank, named 
in a commiſſion. for ſettling the accompts of 
the army. This was one of the laſt ſervices 
he performed in the reign of that. great prince; 
to whom: he owed all his honours and fortune, 


receiving from him, towards the cloſe of his 
reign, very large grants of church lands, which 


delivered him from the inconveniencies that 
muſt otherwiſe have enſued from his unbound- 
ed generoſity; which grants, however, created 
him many enemies. : V 
The king's health daily declining, his ma- 

jeſty named Sir John Dudley, lord viſcount 


|” Iles, one of his ſixteen executors, and gave 


him alſo a legacy of five hundred. pounds, 


which was the higheſt that he beſtowed on 


any of them; and in the ſucceeding reign, the 


. earl of Hertford being declared protector, and, 


amongſt the firſt of his projects, endeavouring 
to get his brother, Sir Thomas Seymour, made 
high admiral, in his favour the lord viſcount, 
L'Iſſe reſigned, not willingly to be ſure, but 
upon the beſt terms he could make. Accord- 
ingly, on the 17th of February. 1 $47; the: 
very ſame day that the new lord admiral's pa- 
tent paſſed, he was created earl of Warwick, 


and made great chamberlain of England ; nei- 


ther was it long before he had great grants. 


from the crown, particularly Warwick. caille. 
and manor. | „ 


This 


JOAN; ODLEY:, en 
This has occaſigned. ſeveral writers to repte- 
ſent the promotions made, and titles confettcd 
about this time, as Froceeding from his in- 
trigues; whereas, in truth, he had a title by 
deicent to the earldom of Warwick: king 
Henry VIII. intended to have created him 
earl of Coventry, and the new king's corona 

tien made it natural-to do ſomething' extraor- 
dinary to grace it. Going with the protector 
into Scotland, in quality: of his lieutenant- 
general, in that expedition he added greatly to- 
the reputation which he had already acquired, 
az even his enemies themſelves: confeſs, being 
the chief author of the victory which was then 
obtained, and would alſo have puſhed the war 
to a glorious concluſion, if he had been en- 
tiuſted with the ſole command; as it was, his 
canduct was univerſally commended, and all 
the blame feen 1%) e 

:\t that time the protector had ſo good an 
opinion of the earl of Warwick, that he left 
jam behind in the north to treat with the 
Scots, which proved indeed a, thing of no con- 
ſequence, as the Scots never intended to treat, 
but made that propoſal to the duke of Somer- 
ſet, only to gain time, as the duke accepted it, 
becauſe it afforded him a fair pretence for re- 
turning to Englaad e.. 75 

He was next employed by the duke of So- 
merſet; lord protector, in conjunction with 
many other. honourable perſons, to compro- 
miſe matters with the French, who, after the 
death of king Henry, were very deſirous of 
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82 BRITISH FLUTARCHY. 
getting Boulogn into their hands, which it was- 
of great conſequence to the protector to pre- 


vent, and yet to avoid, if poſſible, engaging 


in à war; both which ends were effected for 
the preſent; to which the induſtry and autho- 
rity of the ear] of Warwick did not a little 
contribute. 35 

It was this activity of his in buſineſs, which 
was generally attended with ſucceſs, that chiefly. 
1ecommended_ him to the protector Somerſet, 
who certainly had much ſlowneſs and timidity 
in his nature ; which made him admire men 
of quick parts and folid abilities, whoſe advice 
he uſed from time to time, But more eſpecially 
lilened to the councils of Warwick, whe, 
when the rebels were in Norfolk, was dif- 
patched thither with an army of fix thouſand 
foot and fifteen hundred horſe, which was to 
have been employed againſt the Scots. 

He preſerved Norwich with ſome difficulty, 
and, afterwards fought the rebels, who, both. 
in drawing up their men, and in the courſe of 
the action, behaved much better than could 
have been expected from ſuch raw ſoldiers. 
The earl, however, defeated them, and killed 
about a thouſand men; other writers ſay 
many more. 5 03 6 


This greatly diſcouraged, but did not diſſi- 


[4 


pate them; on the contrary, they collected all 


their ſcattered parties, and offered him battle 
a ſecond time. The earl marched directly to- 
wards them; but, when he was oa the very 


point of engaging, he ſent them a PE 


£ , 4 KY > 
— 


« That he was very ſorry to ſee ſo much 
courage expreſſed in ſo bad a cauſe; but, 
notwithſtanding what was paſſed, they might 
depend on the king's-pardon, upon delivering 
up their leaders.” To which they anſwered,. 
„That he was a nobleman of ſo much worth 
and generoſity, that, if they might have this: 
aſſurance from his own mouth, they were will- 
ing to ſabmir.?” The earl accordingly went 
amongſt them; upon which they threw down 
their arms, delivered up Robert Ket and his 
brother William, with the reſt of their chiefs, 
who were hanged: upon hearing which the 
Yorkſhire rebels diſperſed; and, on the re- 
moval of the duke of Somerſet from his office, 
the earl of Warwick was again made lord- 
high-admiral, by the king's letters patent, with 
very extenſive powers. 1 he" 
If we conſider the removal of the lord: proa- 
tector Somerſet from the government, as it is 
ſtated by Stowe, and other plain writers, it 
will appear, that the far greateſt part of the 
king's council concurred in that meaſure, and 
offered very plauſible reaſons for ſodomg. Sir 
John Hayward is very clear, that the whole 
was a contrivance of the earl of Warwick's 3. 
tnat the reſt were but his tools; and; that the 
articles objected againſt the protector were in— 
vented to make him odious. „ 
It is very true, that, when the couneil met 
to take this bold ſtep of pulling down he 


king's uncle, it was at Ely-houſe, where tbe 


carl of. Warwick then reſided ; yet it no where 
| OS, appears 
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84 . BRITISH PLUTARCH. 
appears that he was at the head of this buſi- 
neſs ; nor indeed could he be, when the lord - 
Chancellor Rich, and the lord St. John, who: ' 
was preſident of the council, were at all the 
conſultations. When the lords went to the. 
king, to juſtify their complaints, the earl of 
Warwick went not with them; which Sir 
John Hayward ſays was a piece of craft. It. 
might be ſo, and it might alſo be the effects of 
tenderneſs and modeſty. He was appointed: 
by the council ene of the lords to attend vpon- 
the king's perſon ; which was a great honours 
but then he ſhared it with five others. 
Sir John Hayward ſpeaks much of his ſecret 
conferences with the earls of Arundel and 
Southampton; and affirms, that, not being 
able to work theſe great peers to ſerve his pur- 
| Poſes, he got them both excluded from the 
council. Biſhop Burnet is quite of another 
opinion: he ſuggeſts, that the papiſts were in 
hopes of making ſome very great advantage 
by this notable change in the government, 
becauſe they were ſure of the other two earls, 
and had a favourable opinion of Warwick. 
But it ſeems that he was a very great politi- 
cian: he ſaw that the king was a firm pro- 
teſtant, and perhaps he made it a rule with 
him to be of the religion of the crown ; fo 
that it is very likely his conferences with Arun- 
del and Southampton might be upon this ſub- 
ject, Whether it was beſt to ſtop the reforma - 
tion of religion, or to promote it? And there 
is nothing more certain, than, that in this they 
33 1 differed 3 _ 
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_ differed ; that the two. earls were for the old 
popiſh.road, but the earl of Warwick was for 
marching in the king's high-way ; and there- 
fore it is no wonder that he procured their ex- 
clufion from councils, in which he was deter- 
mined to lead, and knew very well that they. 
were not inclined to follow. 1 25 
He ſtood, at this time, ſo high in the king's. 
favour, and had ſettled ſo. firm a friendſhip. 
with the reſt of the lords of the council, that. 
nothing was done but by his advice or conſent;. 
to which, therefore, we muſt attribute the re- 
leaſe of the duke of Somerſet out of the. 
Tower, and reſtoring him to ſome ſhare of 
power and favour at court. The king was. 
much pleaſed with this; and, being deſirous 
that the friendſhip of theſe two great men. 
ſhould not be barely in appearance, a marriage 
was propoſed between the eldeſt ſon of the earl 
_ of Warwick and the lady Annz Seymour, 
daughter. to the duke of Somerſet ; which, at 
length, was brought to bear; and, on the 3d. 
of June, 1550, was ſolemnized in the king's 
preſence, who expreſſed great ſatisfaction 
thereat. | „„ 
The king's favour to him ſtill continued, 
or rather increaſed; ſo that, upon ſurrender- 
ing the office of lord-high-chamberlain of 
England, which was beſtowed: upon the mar- 
quis of Northampton, the king was pleaſed to 
make him lord- ſteward of his houſhold by et- 
ters patents, highly expreſſive of his majeſty's 
affection and efteem. _ * 
At 
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86% BRITISH PLUTARCH: 
At this time he was looked upon as fo warm: 
a proteſtant, that the moſt zealous divines had 
recourſe to his favour and protection. Amongſt 
the reft, the famous Dr. Hooper, about that 
time appointed biſhop of Glouceſter, who _ 
ſerupled much the wearing the epiſcopal ha- 
bit; and for whom the earl, out of reſpect to- 
the tenderneſs of his conſcience, actually in- 
terpoſed ; but afterwards, when the earl be- 
came better acquainted with the ſtate of. the 
_ queſtion, and was made ſenſible of the conſe-, 
guences that might follow from indulging ſuch. 
a fingularity in ſentiments, he withdrew his 
protection, and Dr. Hooper was forced to ſub- 
mit. On the other hand, though it is certain. 
that Dr. Stephen Gardiner, biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, wrote him a letter of compliment af-- 
ter the fall of the protector; yet he never 
ſhewed him any countenance, nor did he give 
him the leaſt oppoſition to his being deprived 
of the rich biſhopric of Wincheſter, when he 
knew that archbiſhop Cranmer conſidered it as. 

a thing neceſſary to the peace of the church... 
The reader is left to judge from theſe facts, 
wWehether he was a man wholly indifferent about 
religion, or a deep diſſembler, willing to co. 
any thing that might either gain or preſerve: 
power, | i 1 
Isa the month of January, 1551, he was 
conſtituted earl-marſhal of England; but, 
whereas a certain hiſtorian. ſays, that he was 
joined in an embaſſy with William, marquis 
of Northampton, to the. French king, _—_ 
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the ſame time, it is clearly a miſtake; fince it 
appears, from unexceptionable authority, that | 
it was his ſon, the lord'viſcount L'Ile: 
On the 15th of Auguſt, in the ſame year, 
fir Robert Dudley, one of the earl's younger 
ſons, was ſworn one of the ſix ordinary gen- 
tlemen of the chamber, A ſhert time aſter- 
wards, the eark of Warwick was made lord- 
warden of the northern marches: and, on the 
11th of October, in the ſame year, he was ad- 
vanced to the digpity of duke of Northumber- 
land; at the fame time that the marquis of. 
Dorſet was created duke of Suffolk. : 
It is the obſervation of the very learned and 
judicious. Mr. Camden, That the duke off 
Somerſet loſt his life for a very ſmall crime, 
and that upon a nice point, ſubtilly deviſed 
and managed by his enemies.” Now, if Dr. 
Fuller may be admitted to explain this ſhort” 
text, he will bring it home to the noble perfor: - 
whoſe hiſtory we are writing, Speaking of 
Somerſet's accuſation, he ſays, Here T muſt 
fet John Dudley, earl of Warwick, as a tran- 
frendant, in a form by himſelf, being fa- 
mous as a competent lawyer, fon to judge, a 
known ſoldier, and able ſtateſman, and acting 
againſt the protector in all-theſe his capacities. 
Indeed, he was the very foul of the accuſa- 
tion, being all in all, and all in every part 
thereof.“ ä ; En „ 85 
This was generally remembered whell his 
fall came, and loudly charged upon Him — 
c Fs 5 e 5 
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could it be well expet 
more pity. or commi 
thoſe unka 
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this time, or rail 
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tit may. be urged, if not. 
in 


IF in excuſe, that he was 


. ho, far his ſecurity, procured | 


1ament.on. Which he died: nor- 
ted,. that he ſhould have: 
pmmaſeration ſor his rival in 
PF. citgcumſtances, than Somerſet, 
had. ſor bis brother. About. 
her. a little before, he was. 
ede Cambridge, in the room. 
of that unfortunate peer of whom we have 


. 


that act of. par 


4 
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before ſpoken; but, at that time, he became, 


high- ſteward, which Dr. Hey len aſſures us he” 
was; and that theſe two offices have never 


been in one perſon befcre or.fince, is very. 


„ a7 pt pigst ono ch 4d, nts 
This great politician had now raiſed hims. 


ſelf as high as it was poſſible, in point of dig 


nity and of power. The aſcendancy he had. 
pred over the young king was ſo great, that, 
e directed him entirely at his pleaſure ; and 


he had, with ſuch dexterity, wrought moſt of. 


1 


the great nobility into his intereſts, and had. 


ſo bumbled and depreſſed all who ſhewed any 
diſlike to him, that he ſeemed to have all, 


tkings to hope, ard little to fear. We ought, 


therefore, to attribute to this fituation, and; 
that vain pride which naturally triumphs in the, 
breaſts of ambitious men, his mean and bar-. 


barous uſage. of the head of his family, and 


his: near relation, John, baron of Dudley, 


* 


0 * 1 © DUDLEY: 7 | 1 — 
whoſe eſtate being entangled by uſurerz, he, [| 
by purchaſing aſſignments of rec ges, be, 
by degrees, intirely into his own” x. v1 0 
at laſt to compaſs what he for many years de- 
bred, the poſſeſſion — the -antient- caſtle of 
Dudley; hich. hs ty thoroughly 're- 
paired, but added « Alloa a noble firature; wor- 
thy of his wealth and greatneſs, which was 
called the new building; adorning all parts 
of the caſtle wich the arms of the noble fami- 
lies from which, by his mother's fide,” he was 
deſcended ; that, in ſucceeding times, it might yn 
not be taken for an acquiſition, but thes pane 
mony of his family. wa 
This was certainly going far citing or 14 
ther much too far; yet he ventured ſtill far” 
ther; and, having deſpoiled his poor couſi of* * 
his caſtle and eſtates, thruſt the titles of Dud- 
ley and. Somerie amongſt his other baronies, 
leaving his unhappy kiniman a new and i mp 
title in their ſtead; for living, as well as he 
could, amongſt the great families id Stafford- 
ſhire and Warwickſhire,” who pitied his miſ- 
fortunes, he went there currently by the name 
of lord Quondam, till, by > ſuddedirevobutigh, | 
he beczme- maſter of Dudley caſtle again: and 
his ſon obtained, out of the forfeirare of this 
potent duke, an ample fortune, free from all 
incumbrances, with a clear title. : 
Many writers there are who pr Rr 20 
hom the time the duke of Northumberland and 
his family came to have the perſon of the wink, 
as. au as the GOTO of the n in 
eir. 


* 
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their hands, the health of that young prince 
began to decline; but theſe, perhaps, are no 
other than calumnies. It. does not indeed ap- 

poar, that the duke of Northumberland had 
any cauſe to ſuſpect the loſs of his power while 
that king lived, nor did he ſeem to fear it; 
bat, when he diſcerned his majeſty's health to 
decline apace, it was very natural for him to 
confider how he might render himſelf and his 
family ſafe: and, from the hurry with which 
the marriage was concluded between the lady 
Jane Grey, eldeſt daughter to the duke of Suf- 
tolk, and his fourth ſon, lord Guilford Dud-- 
ley; which. was celebrated in the month of 
May, 155 3; that is, not above two months 
before the king died; we may ſuppoſe that 
he had, for ſome time, been contriving in his 
mind that plan for the diſpoſal of the king- 
dom, which he carried afterwards into execu- 
In the parliament held a little before the 
King's death, the duke of Northumberland. 
procured a conſiderable ſupply to be granted; 
and, in the preamble of that. act, a direct 
cenſure of the duke of Somerſet's adminiſtra- 
tion: and, having wiſely anſwered his pur- 
poſes by this ſingle meaſure, diſſolved that, 
parliament immediately. He then applied 
himſelf to the king, and ſhewed him the ne- 
ceſſity of _ her afide, from the danger 

the proteſtant religion would be in, if the lady 
Mary ſhould ſucceed him; in which, from the 
piety of that young prince, he met with no 
: great 


JOHN  DUDEEY.: or 
: great difficulty. Biſhop Burnet ſays; he Ad 
not well underſtand ho the king was 
upon to paſs by his ſiſter Elizabeth, WhO had 
been always much in his ſavour; perhaps he 
might be told, chat it was impoſſible to aſſign 
any reaſons. for diſinheriting one ſiſter, that 
might not alſo be applied for: the other; ſo 
that there was a neceſſiey of depriving both, or 
neither. Vet, when this was done e was | 
another difficulty in the way. 

The ducheſs t Suffolk. was the * — ; 
and the might have ſons ;. and, therefore, to 
bar theſe-in favour of lady Jane Dudley emed 
to be. unnatural, as well as illegal: the ducheſs 
berſelf contributed, as far as in her lay, to re- 

move this obſtacle, by devolying her right _ 
upon her daughter, even if ſhe: had male 1f- 
ſue; which ſatisfied the — who was but 
in the ſixteenth year of his age, and might 


not therefore perceive the fly of reſigning; 


not only her own claim, but — of thoſe who 
might deſcend from her; whicl: ſhe: could not 
ani have power to do. 
The 12 s conſent being obtained; the next. 
Point was, to procure a proper inſtrument tor 
be drawn by the judges; in doing which, the 


duke of Northumberland made ute of theens. - 4 


25 well as promiſes; and, when done at laſt, 
it was in ſuch a manner, as plainly ſhewed ic. 
to be illegal in their own opinions. 

At re time, indeed, the duke, either FY | 
the hurry of - his paſſions, the fear he had of 


what might happen from delays, -ox.the 3 


8 5 
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9 BRITISH PLUTARCH. | 
tineſs arifing from a ſeries: of good fortune; 
which had ſo long continued, . to loſe 

much of his former gentleneſs and affability, 
as he ſhewed himſelf amazingly rapacious in 
the grants which he obtained from a king, 
whoſe age, excluſive of his ſickneſs, made 
it indecent atleaſt, if not illegal, to accept 

fuch mighty bounties; the worth of which he 
could never be preſumed to know, from his 
giving them thus laviſhly away. The duke 
was no leſs careful in drawing to himſelf as 
much + dept and diffuſing his intereſt as wide 
as poſſible; ſo that, whatever happened, he 
might not want a retreat, or find his ſchemes 
in danger of being broken, through an oppe- 
fition by the diſcontented nobility : in whick 
ſchemes, notwithſtanding their difficulty, he 

__ ſucceeded to his wiſh, his eftate- being en · 
larged, and his offices multiplied; beyond any 

thing that had, in former times, been beſtowed 
The letters patents for diſpoſing of the 
crown were ſigned by king Edward on the 
2ifkof June, and, on the 6th of July, that 
monarch expired, expreſſing, to the -laſty 
reat ſatisfaction in the proviſion he had made 
_ for ſecuring the proteſtant religion, and the 
happineſs of his people. It as ſaid, the duke of 
Northumberland was very defirous of conceal- 
ing the king's death for ſome time; but this 
being found impoſſible, he carried his daugh- 
ter- in- law, the lady Jane, to the Tower for 
| greater ſecurity:;, and, on the 1oth of July, 
138512 proclaimed 
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JOHN DUDLEY,' yy 


proclaimed. her queen. The council alſo wrote 
to lady Mary, 5 ſubmiſſion; but 


they were very ſoon informed that ſhe Was re- 


tired into Norfolk, where many of the nobi- 


lity, and multitudes of people, reſorted to her. 
It was then reſolved to ſend forces againſt her 
under the command of the duke of Suffolk ; 


but queen Jane, as ſhe was then ſtiled, would | 


by no means ; ou with her father; and the 
council earneſtly preſſed the duke of North» 
umberland to go in perſon ; to Which he was 
little inclined, as donbting their fidelity. He 


ſignified as much in the ſpeech he made. at | 
taking his leave, and was anſwered ; with he 


ſtrongeſt aſſurances that men could give. Phe 


earl of Arundel, particularly, told him, He 


N it Was not his chance to go with kim, 


in whole preſence he could find; in his heart to 
ſpend his blood even at his feet. 


— 
KY 


. . 


On the 14th of July, the duke, accompa- 


nied by the marquis of Northampton; the | 
lord Grey, and others, marched through Bi- 


ſhopſgate with two thouſand horſe, and fix 


thouſand: foot; but, as they rode through 
Shoreditch, he could not forbear ſay ing to the 


lord Grey, 4 The people preſs; to ſee us, but 
none ſay, God ſpeed us. His activity and 
courage, for which he had been ſo famous, 


ſeemed, from this time, to have deſerted him; 


for. guy he advanced to St. Edmund's- 
bury, in Suffolk, yet, finding his troops dis 
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no ſupplies coming from London, though be 
had wrote to che lords in the moſt Ro 
terms, he retired back again to/Cambridpe;''” 
In the mean time, the council thought of 
nothing but to get out of the Tower, xp It 
laſt effected it, under pretence-of going to the 
earl of Pembroke's houſe at Baynard's caſtle, 
to give audience to the foreign ambaſſadors, 
This was on the 19th of the ſame month; and 
the firſt thing they did when they came thers, 
was, to fend for the lord- mayor, aldermen, 
and fheriffs, whom they accompanied to 
'Cheapſide, and there garter-king-at-arms pro» 
claimed queen Mary. The earl of Arundel, 
and lord Paget, went the ſame night to Pay 
their duty . a 
The duke of Northumberland had advice of 
this on the 2oth, and, about five in the after 
noon, the ſame oy; cauſed her to be pro- 
claimed at Cambridge, throwing up his eap, 
and crying, God fave queen Mary!” with 
how much joy and fincerity may be imagined. 
© About an hour afterwards came letters from 
the council to the duke. of Northumberland, | 
hy one of the heralds, requiring bim to Gif 
band his forces; upon receiving which, the 
duke gave leave to every man to depart ; * and 
ſoon after he was arreſted in King's-college by 
| Slegge, ſerjeant at arms: but other letter 
q coming from the council, that all men ſhould 
if each his way, the duke ſaid to thoſe that 
kep him, ye do me wrong to withdriw my 
| aa. 5 


diberty; ſee you not the council's Ar e 


without exception, that all men ſh6ul oF 2 
whither they would? Whereupon they w 


guarded him, and the other der. them 
at liberty; and ſo they continued that night: 
and the earl of Warwick, the duke of North- 


umberland's ſon, was ready in the 2 to 
have rode away: at which time the ear 


into his chamber; who, when he ſaw him, 


faid, . For the love of God, conſider I have 


done nothing but by the conſent of you, and 
all the whole council.“ My lord,” replied 
the earl of Arundel, I am ſent hither by the 


queen's majeſty ;_ and, in her name, I arreſt 


you.” * I obey it,” ſaid the duke. I be- 
ſeech you, my lord of Arundel, uſe mercy to- 
wards me, knowing the caſe as it is. My 


lord,” anſwered the earl, you ſhould have 
ſought for mercy ſooner; I muſt do according 


to my commandment :* and thereupon com- 


mitted the charge of bim, and of others, to 


the guard and gentlemen that ſtood by. 
The twenty-fifth of July, the duke, with the 
reſt, were brought to the Tower of London, 


under the conduct of Henry, earl of Arundel, 


with a body of light-horſemen. On Friday, 
the eighteenth of Auguſt, he was arraigned, 
a great ſcaffold being ſet up in Weſtminſter- 


hall, with John, earl of Warwick, his ſon _ 


heir; and William Parr, marquis of Nort 


ampton; before Thomas, duke of Norfolk, 


Iighefleward of England'on that occaſion. 
2 


Joun. DUDLEY." or 


"I 
Arundel came from the queen unto the duke 


duke of North 
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The indictment bauing been read, contaĩ · 

ing a charge againſt him ue opt ſon, the 
TILDC: land, With reat- reve- 
rence towards the judges, N his faith 
and allegiance to the queen, whom he con- 

feſſed grievoully to have offended; and ſaid he 
meant not to ſpeak any thing in defence of his 
acts, but requeiled to ondertand the opinion 
of the court in two point? 

Firſt, Whether a man, doing any thing by 
the authority of the prince's:council, and. by 
warrant-of the great-ical of England; and do- 

ing nothing without the ſame, might be 
Charged with treaſon for any thing he W do 
by Warrant thereof?  - | : 
Secondly, Whether any ſuch perſdot as ee 
equally culpable in that crime, and thoſe by 
whoſe. letters and commandments he was di. 
rected in all bis doings, might be his judges, 
or paſs upon his tual as his peers? ' | 
Io which it was anſwered, That the great- 
_ ſeal, which he had for his warrant; was not 
the ſeal of the lawful queen of the realm, nor 
Paſſed: by authority; but the ſeal of an uſur- 
| Baus and therefore could be no warrant to 
him: and, that, if any were as deeply to be 
touched ; in the caſe as himſelf, yet, ſo long as 
no attainder was of record againſt them, they 
Mere perſons able in law to paſs on any trial, 
and to be challenged but at the prince's pleas 
ſure. After which anſwer, the duke ofed few 
f words, but confeſſed the indictment; h/ 
whoſe example the other priſoners ee 
ET WA 
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thereupon: ad; 


2 


The 8 recei | 


alta 430 ueen's | majeſty: and 40, grant me 
four requeſts: Eirſt, That J may haue tbat 


death wich nablemen þ have had in times paſt, 


dly,; That ker ma- 


jelty will. 25 een to my children, Which 


do good ſexvice,:confidering that 


1 they 3 by my commandment, who am their 
father 3 
Thirdly,, That I may have appointed to me 


not of their om free wills. 


ſome leaxned men for. che, inſtruction and quiet 
of my conſcience: and, Fourthly, That. ſhe 


will ſend- two of the council to commane with 
me, to h-. . . 


Matters as 


ſhall, be expedient for her and the -£OmMMon=* 


ve RPA . 8 4 Ys ont P. 15 


wealth, 8 Aud, eee * for | 


me, 1 r F eat Bo; 82 


Aſſter hig 8 was carried back 
to the Tower, where he remained a gloſs; hi: 
| e Monday, the twenty - ürſt of Aug uſt, 55 
was the day fixed for his execution: when; a; 
vaſt ooncourſe of people, aſſembled upon I “ 


er-Hill, all the uſual preparations. heing made, 
and the executioner ready: but, after waiting, 
ſome hours, the people were, ordered to de- 
part. This delay 25 to afford time for. his 

making an open ſhem of the change of his re 


ligion, ſince chat very day, in the preſence of 
the be m3 YEAR n meg as well. a/ ſome o 
II the 
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the privy-council, he heard maſs in the Tow- 
er. The next day, he was actually brought. 
out to ſuffer death, on the ſame ſcaffold on 


ſent to fee me 


and made. cn 
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Tower-hill; where he made a very long ſpeech 
to the people; of which there remains nothing 
but what relates to his religion ; which he not 
only profeſſed to be then that of the church of 


Rome, but that it had been always fo ; taking 


himfelf the odious character of a hypocrite 


upon 
in the ſight of God, as well As 4 diſſembler 


with men. 
John Fox affirms, that he had a promiſe of 


rdon, even if his head was upon the block, 


- he would recant and hear maſs ; and ſocks. 
have believed that he entertained ſueh a hope 


to the laſt, from a paſſage in his ſpeech. 
„ Good peo people, all you that be here pre- 


ie, though my death be odi- 
ous and horrible to the fleſh, yet I beg you to 
Judge the beſt in God's works, for he doth all 
for the beſt : and, as for me, I am a wretched 
finner, and have deferved to die, and "moſt 


juſtly am condemned to die by law: and yet 


this act, whereof I die, was not altogether of 
me z but 1 was red and induced thigreynto 
by others : howbeit, God forbid that I ſhould 
name any man unto you, and therefore 1 be- 
feeeh you look not for it. I, for my part, 
forgive all men, and pray God alſo to forgive 
them; and, if I have offended any of you here, 
1 pray you and all the world to | 


a AM py 4 F I” 7 1 


JOHN DUDLEY. 30 

_ queen's highneſs, whom 1 have moſt griev- 

dal offended: and I pray you all to HG 
for me, that I depart'in perfect love and cha- 
rity with all the world; and, chat you will af 
ſiſt me with your ers at the hour of deaths 
And here T res yoo A | 
moſt earneſtly, even bum e bot tom of mx 
heart, that this which J have 1 is of my 
ſelf, not being required nor moved there unto 
by any man; nor by any flattery, or hop. _ 
life; and I take witneſs of my lord of 
ceſter here, mine old friend and phoſtly fi. 
ther, that he found me in this mind and opi · 
nion when he came to me; but I have de- 
clared this only upon mine own mind and af - 
fection, and for the zeal and love that I bear to 
my natural country. I could, good people, 
rehearſe much more, even by experience, that 
I have, of chis evil that hath happened to this 
realm by theſe occaſions; but you know I have 
another thing to do; whereunto I muſt prepare 
me, for the time draweth away. And now T 
befeech the queen's highneſs to forgive me mine 
offences agaĩnſt her majeſty, whereof I have a 
. my 
extended her ctemency fa 
on me, that whereas the mi 4 re. 
without judgment, or any farther trial, have 
E - to te moſt vile and cruel death, 

wing, atid guartering, foraſm 

as ny N A Ge ar ag ult her majeſty. 
Her 2 * of her moſt afl 


- ried in the Tower by the body fo f Edward, duke 
5 Somerſet ; to that there he 
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erer, ſuffered me to be drought to. 
”M deer, and 45 have my trial þ * Ip 10 


h now, alſo. extended, her merry | and 


lemency upon me, for the Ken e nd, kind 
- my death: and therefote 10pe 0 that 


66 hath & juſtly, condemned. And her high- 


her grace, of her goodneſs, will remit all the 


Teſt of her indignation and diſpleaſure towards 
me, which I beſeech you all moſt heartily to 


pray for; and that it may pleaſe | God Jong to 


reſerve her majeſty, to reign over ou in wats 
Jorour 454 en . 5 g 

After this he behaved 5 4 becoming cou- 
rage and compoſure, putting off his damaſk 

own, when he had done ſpeaking, and then 

neeled down, ſay ing, to Hem, that Were 
about him, I: beſeech you all to bear 1 wit- 
nets, that I die in the true catholic faith?“ 
and then ſaid the pſalms of Miſerere and Pe 


Profundis; his 1 Noſter, and ſix of the 


firſt verſes of the ſalm, In te Domine 4170 
ending with this verſe, ; && Into, thy hands, G 0 
Lord, I commend my pirit.”.. And, when he 
had thus, ended, his prayers,; the .executioner 
aſked him forgiveneſs,. to hom he ſaid, . 
forgive thee with all my heart, do t f part 
without fear.“ And bowing towards the block 
he ſaid, < I have deſerved a 1 deaths.“ 
Then ag his head pris ock, and was be- 
headed; whoſe body, with the head, Was bu- 


between. the 
| high 


2 
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kigh altar i in St. Peter: 8 church, two dukes be? 
tween twWo queens ; viz. beeilt Anne and 
queen Catharine”; all four beheaded. | 

Such was the end of *this + nobleman, 4 
who, with. the title of a du exercifed, for! 
ſome time, a power little iiferibr'ro that of a 

king, in the fiſty-firſt, or, at moſt, in the fifty- 
ſecond, year of his age; one differently repre- 
ſented by our hiſtorians; ; but of whom it may 
be truly ſaid, that, though even his enemies 
could not deny he had many great, and ſome 
good, qualities, yet the beſt friends to his me- 
mory muſt confeſs, they were much over-ba- 
lanced by his vices, 

Camden, ſpeaking of the earl of Warwick, 
ſays, „He was a man of antient nobility, 
coinely in ſtature and+countenance, but of lits 

C tle gravity or. abſtinence in | pleaſures; yea, | 
» ſometimes almoſt ifolute ;. ; "which. was net 
1 much regarded, if, in a time when vices began 
to grow in faſhion, a great man was not over 
0 ſevere, He was of a great ſpirit, and highly 
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de aſpiring, not forbearing to make any miſchief | 
R the means. of attaining his ambitious ends. bl 
F Hereto his goo wit and pleaſant ſpeeches were Þ 
5 altogether ſerviceable; having the art alſo, by 


empty promiſes and threats, to draw others to 
1 his purpoſe. In matters of arms, he Was both 
Kilful and induſtrious; and, as well in fore- 
light as reſolution, preſent and great. To ſay 
truth, for enter prizes by arms, he was the mi- 
4 nion of that time; ſo as few things he at- 

"= 3 : tempted. 
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FE LIFE or EY / | 
UGH” LATIMER. . 


* 2 ING 
r UGH LATIMER. was born at Thirk. 
1275 4 n ous, the. year 
1470. was a yeoman of good re- 
putation, had no land of his on, but rented ä 
a (mall farm, on which, in thoſe frugal times, 
he maintained a large family,. fix daughters, 
and a ſon, Mr. Latimer, in one of his court 
ſermons, in King Edward's time, inveighing 
. — 4 
8 7 ity and gentry, ; 
ing of the moderation of — a few years 
before, and the 2 in which their. tenants 
lived, tells his audience, in his familiar ways 
« That « form f bur pounds a year at 
the utmoſt, his ſather tilled as much ground 
as kept half a. dozen men; _— the bad FN 
ſtocked with an hundred 
cows; that he found - the. kiag a _ TI | 
horſe, himſelf remembring to have buckled on 
his father's harneſs, when he went to Black- 
beath ; that he gave bis daughters five pounds 
a-piece at marriage; that he lived itably 
among his neighbours, and was not backward 
in his alms to the poor. | 
We meet. with nothing about Mr. Latimer 
worth relatin . till we find him a maſter of 
arts, in * at Cambridge. Herr 
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divinity of the timel TI 5 
men and the ſeriptutes With 

47 

nl fre 
apoſtles i in equal Sg in a word; he Was a 
zealous papiſt. Many F the "reforth FC 1 
ons, whiek were tien ment dale F, 
had by this time diſcovered themſelves an 0 
land. The legiſlature had Hot yer interſete 
but the watchful pfieſts had taken the alatth; 
and the danger of the chufch Was alfeady” bes 


come the popular' ery.” Mr. Tatimer,-amon; 
others, heard; with great indignation, the 


> 


novel teachers: zeul 6d ht the ſame 9908 


N 


the ſouls of men. The laſt met, he thought, 


in bim, that intereſt did in the many; and 
While others were apprehenſive that their tem. 
porals might be in danger, he was concerned for 


were now approaching : impiety was 1 
n a-pace : What lengths might not ment 
expected to run, when they beg an to wel 


uon Os the'infallibility of the 5,6 pe? 


As his well meant zeal was thus 2 
it of courſe broke out into all the effects of bi- 
gotry. He inveighed publicly and privately | 
againſt the reformers. If any read lectures in 


tlie ſchools ſuſpected of their tenets, Mr, La- 


timer was ſure to be there to drive out the 
ſcholars; and having an opportunity, Wen 
hie commenced bachelor of divinity; to give 
an open teſtimony of his diſlike to their 
ceedings, he made an oration againſt Me- 
A a whom he oy wo 9 W 
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. UGHULATIMER. ts - 
for his impious inngvations in religion. His 
zeal Was ſo much, taken. hen, EL the uni- 


ann thay he wa elefted; into the office* 


of crols-bearex, in all. public proceſſions ; an 
employmei ae he accepted with reve- 
rencę Waere with. becoming Gr 
ee 2815 ek Io 4 

2 15550 t Th in, G bridge, who. at this 
inet Tees Thema 905 ormatio . —— conte 
iderable was _ dev. Hs was a man 
of the ſtricteſt life 101 hay a ee a., | 
the ſcandalous, — — monkery in the nation, 


and the Yevailin, debauchery of the. clergy, ES 
he was! 1805 to. ae, whether, their. principles 
might, nat, be: as, corrupt ag, their practice. 
Time! increat d his A He read d | 
ther's yeritings, and approved them: he calked + 
with the papilts,. 1 400 erved a bitterneſs and: 
rancour in their ſtile, which ill became a god 
cauſe. In few words, he began to ſee : PAPEry + 
in a very. diſagreeable light,, and. Age no 
ſcruple to own it. 
It Was N. Latimer 8 good fortune to a | 
well acquainted , With this. religious, perſon. 
Mr. Bilney. had. long, indeed. conceived. very 
favourable ſentiments of him... He had. Knowen, 
his life in NE un Werl is a liſe, moral and de- 
vout: oh icribed ls; failings, to the genius of, 
his reli, 10P:; ; and, notwithitanding his mores 
than ordinary zeal in the profeſſion, of that re-. 
ligion, he.could-not but obſerve. in him a very⸗ 
candid, temper. Induced by. theſe, fayourable 
appearances, Bilney 1 not, as opportuni- 
55 ties 


tos BRITISH PLUTARCH. "A 
ties offered, to ſuggeſt muny things! to at 
mer about corruptions' in religion, and _ | 
ently drop à hin& that in he Romilk 
_ chureh in particularthere-were, Fan ps; ſome 
plain neſs. Thus ſtartin g cavits, -arid* 1 ; 
Juſpicions, he prepared the way. for his — 4 
- Creed, which at length he opened'; concluding 
with an earneſt permaſſon, thar Mr. Latimer 
would only endeavour to diveſt himſelf of his 
prejudices, and place the two fides of the 
queſtion before him, with an honeſt heart for 
his guide. How Mr. Latimer at firſt received 
theſe free deelarations, and by what ſteps he 
attained a ſettlement in his reſigious opinions, 
does not appear; this only we find in gene- 
ral, that Bilney's friendſſip towards him had 
CEA. 5 e „ 


Mr. Latimer no ſooner ceaſed from being a 
zealous papiſt, than he became (ſuch was his 
conſtitutional warmth) a zealous proteſtant. 
He had nothing of that neutral coolneſs in his 
temper, which the Athenian lawgiver difcon- 
raged in a commonwealth. Accordingly, we 
ſoon find him very active in ſupporting and 
propagating the reformed opinions, He en - 
deavoured with great aſſiduity to make con- 
: ae, reg in won: and 75 the univerſity ; 
Preaching in lic, exhorting in private, 
and Js. whe preſſing the necellcy of a 
good life, in eee to thoſe outward per- 

rmances, which were then thought the ef» 
ſentials of religion, 1 1 2 
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tion of the Romiſh hier 
moſt inſiſted upon was, that great abuſe of 


the ſcriptures in "xT" laying * the i 


HUGH IE A T:EMER. 
'The,. firſt remarkable. oppoſition he met 
with from the popiſi party, was Buoy» | 
by:a courſe of {ſermons ons be during 
the holidays of Chriſtmas, b the univer- 
ſity, in which he ſpoke his ſentiments with: 
great freedom: u manꝝ opinions and uſages,. 

maintained an 25 in the Romiſh 
N bend, ſermons he ſhewed the 
impiety 1 lgences, the the 3 | 

tradition, and the vanity of works. of e 
erogation: he inveighed. againſt that multi- 
plicity of ceremonies, with which true religion 


was incumbered, and the * and uſurpa- 
: but what he 


locking up the ſcripture in an unknown 

tongue; giving his reaſons without any re- 

_ why it ought to be put in every one's 
ds. 

Great was the outery occakioned by theſs 
diſcourſes. Mr, Latimer was then a preacher | 
of ſome eminence, and began to diſplay a re- 
markable addreſs in adapting himſelf to the 
capacities of the people. The orthodox cler- 
gy obſerving him thus followed, thought it 
high time to oppoſe him openly, This taſk 
was undettaken by. Dr. Buckenham, prior of 
the Black Friers, who appeared in the pulpit a- 
few Sundays after, and with. great pomp and 
prolixity, thewed the dangerous tendency of 
Mr. Latimer's opinions: particularly he xo 
veighed againſt his heretical notions of 


effects 
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effekts of ſath a intim <OFF that Refe- 
7 5 he, ffbuld pfevaflt de euld ſwen fee“ 

1 £64 6f everthing dein endes o (Piet 
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tif he put his Hand 


"7 


ſelf commanded” to pluek out his eyes, in 2 
. few years we ſhould have the nation full of 
blind be gars . R GR: d irf3i6 lh, 5 
Mr. E could not help liſtening with 
ſecret *pleafure to this ingenious reaſoning. 
Perhape, he had acted as prudently, if he 
had conſidered the prior's arguments as un- 
anſwerable; but he could not reſiſt the vi- 
vacity of his temper, which ſtrongly inclined 
him to expoſe this ſolemn trifler. © The whole 
univerſity met together on Sunday, when it 
was "known Mr. Latimer would preach, 
That vein of pleaſantry and humour, which 

ran through all his words and actions would 

have here, it was imagined, full ſcope: and, 
to ſay the truth, the preacher was not à little 

conſcious of his own ſuperiority. To com- 
plete the ſcene, juſt before the ſermon began, 
prior Buckenham himſelf entered the church, 
wich his coul about his ſhoulders, and ſeated 
himſelf, with an air of importance, befote the 
%%% ne Mr. 


Py 


rims he auch, 
out the Zehetner a 
adyerſary in 
He wks ip, 
— Eg we 
their un 4 — uings ; expreſſed 
offence anf abel t treated ich ſuch con 
tempt, honeſt. countrymen 
might only, e 25 uſe of the Tcripture tall. 
they ſhewed themſelves ſuch, abſurd interpre-. 
ters. He prey i 25 diſcourſe With a 
ſew obſerp; upon ſcripture, metaphors.. 
A e 5 5 ach Was, 
common in all languages; repreſentations of 
this kind were in daily uſe, and enerally un- 
derſtodd. Thus, for inſtance, aid he, (ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to that part of the ET 
where the prior was, ſeated) when we fee a, 
fox painted. preaching. in a friar's hood, no-. 
— — imagines that a fox is meant, but that: 
eraft and 8 are deſcribed, Which are, 
ſo often found di gel io that garb.” _ 
But ĩt is probab] e, Mr. E thought this 
levity unbecoming : for when, one Venetus, a 
foreigner, not long after, attacked him again 
upon the ſame ſübject, and in manner the. 
moſt; ſcurrilous and provoking, we find him 
uling a _Sraver | train. Ale; Bree, like a 
| "{cholar, 
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ſcholar, what is worth auß w xi — ny like's 
man of ſenſe; leaves the abfard part afute 
itfelf. Whether heridiculed} however, or tea 
ſoned, with fo: mich. of the-4piric of true 
 ofatory, | conſiderin the times; kis ha yes 
were ſo animated, that they feldom of 
their intended effect: bis raillery ſnut up the 
Prior within is monaſtery, and his eee, 
drove Venetus from the univerſity. 
Theft things greatly alarmed the orthodox 
clergy. Of this ſort were all the heads of 
colleges, and, indeed, the ſenior part of the 
univerſity. Frequent convocations were held; 
tutors were admonithed to have a ſtrict eye 
over their pupils; and academical cenſures of 
all kinds were infficted. But academieal cen- 
ſures were found inſufficient.” "Mr: Latimer 
continued to preach; and herefy — —— 
The true ſpirit of popery, therefore, began to 
exert itſelf, and reer aloud for the ſecular 
Dr. Welt was" at ther tine biſliop of Biy z 
tb him, as their dioceſan, the beats; of the 
Popith party applied. But the biſhop was not 
a man for their purpofe : he was a papiſt in- 
deed, but moderate. He came to Cambridge, 
however; examined the ſtate of religion, an 
at their intreaty, preached againſt heretics: 
but he would do nothing further. Only; in- 
deed, he filenced Mr. Latimer; which, as he 
had preached himſelf, _ 47 \ inflance of his 
prudence. . But this gave t check to 


the reformers, There were 'at that time 
to 
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2 from epi Juricli 88a and l er 7 
x' great admirer of \Mri:Latimer, iitie boldly” 
licenced: kim to prrach ther? Hither his 
party ſollowed tim z zad che late: oppoſition 
ben excited the ccurinſity of the 

friers chapel was ſoon unable - 
. the crowds: that attended: Among 
others;: it is remarkable, that the b 0 
Ely was often one of his hearers 3 and had 
the ingenuity to declare, chat Mr. Latimer 
3 ee ene, he wan erer 
car 298 * ADORE 
f Fr credit to his.cauſe which. Mr. Latimer 
ad thus gained by preachin 
by ſanctity of amt Mr. Eine and be he did 
not ſatisfy themſelves with acting unexception - 
ably, but were daily giving inſtances of good- 
neſs, Which malice ee not pris _ 
envy miſinterpret. ey were always to | 
i their ſchemes, The place 25 ere 
they uſed to walk, was long afterwards knoun' 
by the name of the Heretics hill. Cambridge 
at the time was full of their good actions: 
their charities to the poor, and friendly viſits 
iD e were then common 
topics. 
When complaints came from Cambridy ge of 
the daily increaſe of hereſy, Tunſtal, biſho 
of London, with an air of ſanctity, | 
his head, declaring it was ſhameful indeed, 
very ſhameful ! Warham * loud, and | 


"vg * 88 
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2. BRTTTSEH PLUPAI en 3+: 
talked of nathi chat be and. extirpatian, rank: = 
1 | 


and, br 1 1 W Ex treated, t 
as a jeſt, abun 6 i the chwy, G 
illiterate Wia. againſt Taperior,me 
But com: rom = are 
daily, an an Varham of courſe growing more 
. Bal vans the card; inal was, at lengt obliged. 
a his indi ference, and e to act. 
bes cn, re . Tung iſting of, 
lde e ivines,.and cangn The unſtal was, 
made preſident, and s Latimer, an' one | 
or two Pore, * called upon to anſwer for, 
their cond Bilney, was, conſidered. as the, 
hereſiarc, Wang: ag Al Web him ch hiefly the _T1gOur. 
of the. SRL Was 1 re. His. TE BER 
was accor evere: every Witneſs, was; 
bend ach 0 TN attention, 236 every, W er | 
poſition enlarged. upon with ſo much bitter 5 
neſs, that Tunſtal deſpaired of mixing eld 
temper. with the proceedings of his colleagues... 
'The procels came to an end, and the erimina 48 
__ declaring himſelf what they: called; an obſtinate, 
heretic, was found guilty. Here Tunſtal had, 
an opportunity to ew the goodneſs of. his, Fc 
heart, He could, not interfere 1 in Mr, Bilney's. | 
favour in a Judicial way, but he. laboured 10 
ſave him by. all the means in his power. The, 
good bilkop. in the end prevailed: e 
equld not 1 the winning, e of 
Tunſtal, though. be had, fe Ps nn 1. 
menaces 0 the in ame arha He re- 
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cakited, bore hay faggot, and! was di imd. 
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As for Mr. Latimer, and the reſt,” they had 
eaſſer teh: "PunftaP omirre#riv/opporronities 
of fhewins' mercy, and was de xtrous inn 
ing chem thoighitis robuble,- hit, Aid 2 
ſo an Voices, he "would? hat hive + wet 


vailed, if the carding! had hoc oniziians 


his procèeding 3 10 141 te a Mens 
The heretics, upon their -dilnimton; re. 
turned to Cambridge, where they Were re: 
ceived with open arms y their frie ds Amid 
this mutual joy, Bine alone ſermed u 


fected; he ſhunned the ſight of his acquaint: | 
ance; and received theit officious:congratula- 
tions with Confuſion and; bluſhes. In this 


flate he continued about three years, reading 
much, avoiding companyg and, in all reſpects, 


obſerving the ſeverity of an aſcetic During 
he latter | 

out abſeure hints of his eller ſome ee 
traordinary deſign. He would ſay tlidt he was 


this time, and eſpecially towards 
part of itz he would fr req uentiy be 


now almoſt 2 that he ſtiortly 


go up to je ruſalem and, chat Göd u de 
plorified in him. After keeping: his friends 


awhile in ſuſpenſe by this my ſterious language: 
he told them, at laſt, that he was fully deter- 


breaking at once from all his attachments in 
Cambridge, he ſet out for Norfolk, which w * 
t 


Fo 


mined to-6xpiatehis late ſhameful abjuratin® 
by his death. What they could oppoſe had 
no weight. He had taken his reſolutidn ; and? 
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preacher ſoon reached the ears of the biſhop of 


quickly 


 county-g 


preſſed 
8 Mating a hearty ſupper the night before 
7 hoe: eee bare ab 
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vulon he chefoto mal oalifateo af hiadank, 
When he came there, he went about the coun» 


try, conſeſſing his guilt in abjuring at faith, in 
_ which he was now determined to die. Po. 


pery, he told the people, was à moſt diaboli- 


cal religion; and exhorted them to beware of 
idolatry, and to truſt no longer in the cowl of 


St. Francis, in prayers to ſaints, in 1 


ges, penances, and indulgences; but rather 


to believe in Jeſus Chriſt, and to lead good 
UHres; which eee God nes | 


them. 
The report of this: exttacrdiuary 


orwich, who watched over thoſe parts "Ih 
the zeal of an inquiſitor. Mr. Bilney was 
ended, and ſecured in the 
While he lay there waiting the 
arrival of the writ for his execution, he gave 
very ſurpriſing inſtances of a firm and collected 
mind. He began now to recover from that 


abject ſtate of melancholy which had before 


him. Some of his friendz found 


eee . Bag ; and expreſting their 
what they had 
: he was only 


daily examples of in common life 


keeping his cottage in repair, while he conti 
e The ſame compoſure ran 
ugh: his whole behaviour; and his con- 


verſation was that evening more ere than 
— :membered it. He | 


% 
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dwelt much upon a paſſage in Iſaiah, which 
he ſaid prone ht. comfort. Fear not, 
for Þ have: redeamed- thee; thou art mine. 
When thouwalkeft in the fire, it hall not burn 
thee: Lain the Lord thy God.“ . 
conſtancy he went — his laſt trial. 
death, which Mr. Fox relates at large, was as 
noble an inſtance of chriſlan. courage as thoſe 
times, fruitful of ſuch; examples,::afforded, 
The party would have had it afterwards 
believed he died in their faith: and great 
pains were taken by many ot them to propa- 
gate the ſtory. But Mr. Fox, 5 
and others, have ſufficiently! refutad the many 
le 1 which eee . oeca- 


The fol r Mr. lens 
2 60 vHE +» 


„I have known Bilney;”:- ſays be, 4 2 
great while; and, to tell you what I have al- 
ways thought of him, I have known fem ſo 
ready to do erery man good, after his power; 
noiſome, wittingly, to none; and, towards his 
enemy, charitable and reconcileable. To be 
ſhort, he was a very ſimple, good ſoul; no- 
thing meet: for this wicked: world ; whole evil 
ſtate he would lament and bewail, as much as 
any man that I never knew. As for! his fin- 
gular learning, as well in the holy oſcrip< 
tures, as in other good letters, 1 will notnow | 
tpeak of it. How he ordered, or mi 
himſelf” in judgment, I cannat tell, nor wilt 
9 but 1 cannot bus wonder, if 


a man 


* 
r 
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a man living ſo mercifully, ſo'charitably, ſo 
patiently, fo continently,” fo fudigully, and 
ſo virtuouſly, ſhould die an evil death.“??? 
It happened that, among other tracts about 
this time diſperſed; there was ofle written in 4 
warmer language than ordinary. It was en- 
titled, The Supplication of the Beggars, and- 
contained a very ſevere invective againſt the 
regular clergy. This piece rouſed the whole 
body; and -a- ſucceſsful application was made 
to the king, who immediately iſſued out a 
moſt ſevere; proclamation againſt | heretical; 
doks, impowering the Biſhops to impriſon or; 
ine all: perſons ſuſpected of having them, till. 
the party had purged himſelf, or abjured; and 
ſheriffs were to arreſt all ſuſpected perſons, and, 
deliver them to the biſhops. 
The ſword thus put into the hands of the 
clergy,: was preſently. unſheathed. The ef- 
teas of this. proclamation were indeed very 
dreadful; - It would ſurprize the good people 
of England at this day to hear, that many of. 
their forefathers were burnt for reading the 
Bible, and teaching their children the Ten 
Commandments, and the Lord's Prayer in 
Engliſh : but ſuch things were then called he- 
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5 On this oecaſion Mr. Latimer took upon 
him to write to the king. He. had preached 
before him once or twice at Windſor, and had 
been taken notice of by him in a more affable 
manner than that monarch uſually indulged to- 
wards his ſubjects: but, whatever hopes of 
„ preferment. 


a 


— 
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preferment his ſoreteigu's favour-might have 
raiſed an. Hin as he Waz generally oonſidered 
as one of the moſt eminent of thoſe who fa. 


18 2 Fx I 2 #4 et 8 8 ; ©. 2+ . , 
voured ptoteſtantiſm, he "thought it became 
him to be pnè of the moſt forward in oppoſing 


popery. His lextet is the picture of an honeſt 


ſincere heart; and was chiefly intended: to 
= w ö 1 134 r . ' 
point out to the king the bad intention of the 
| biſhops in procuring the proclamation, © #1 
„St. Auguſtin, fays hein an epiftle 
to Caſulanus, tells us, That he Who, through 


of Heaven, as a perſon who fears man more 


than God. -And St. Chryſoſtom, to the ſame 


effect, gives it, as kis opinion, Tat a perſun 
may betray the truth as well by concealing it, 
as diſguiſing it,--- Theſe ſentences; great king; 
occurred to.me very lately; and have had ſuch 
an effect upon me, that I muſt either open m 
conſcience to your' majeſty, or ran myſelf 
among ſuch perſons as theſe two holy fathers 
cenſure. The latter I cannot think of. 
But, alas! there are men upon wham 
ſuch ſeyere cenſures can have no effect: there 
are men, who, pretending to be guides and 
teachers in religion, not only conceal the truth; 
but prohibit others to ſet. it forth: blind guides 
who ſhut up the kingdom of Heaven from 
men, and will neither enter in themſelves, 

neither ſuffer them that would to egter; and, 
not content with obſtructing the word of GA 
to the utmoſt of their oyn authority, they have 
contrived, by their ſubtil practices, to draw 
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in to their aſſiſtanoe che civil power in alimof} 


all the ſtates of chriftendom.” In this nation, 


eſpecially, they have long impoſed upon their 
- ſulyofts by their deluſions, amt, kept chem in 


awe by their ſpiritual cenſures; and, when 
they ſaw the truth likely to prevail, and ga- 


ther ſtrength from their oppoſition, they have 
at length obtained your majeſty's proclama- 
tion in their favour, and have got it de- 


clared treaſon to read the ſeripture in En- 


0 


8 5 
Hear me, I beſeech your majeſty, a few 


words, and let me intreat you to call to mind 
the example of Chriſt and his apoſtles, cheir 
manner of life, their preaching, and whole be. 
haviour; that, comparing them with the ſpi- 
ritual guides of theſe days, your majeſty maß 
ee judge who are the true followers of 

And, firſt, it is evident, that ſimplicity 
of manners, and hearts, ſequeſtered from the 
world, were the ſtriking characteriſtics of the 
firſt preachers of the Goſpel; and of our bleſſed 
Lord himſelf. Poverty in ſpirit was then prac- 
tiſed as well as preached. Alas! it is ſince 
thoſe days that chriſtian teachers, maſking 
their worldly hearts under a pretence of volun- 

tary poverty, and an excluſion from -carnal 
things, have wormed themſelves into more 
than regal wealth ; and have wickedly kept 


what they have craftily obtained, by foment+- 


ing foreign or domeſtic ſtrife, in all places, as 
their purpoſes were beſt ſerved; and by bla 


phemiouſlyp 


— - 
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phemouſly dealing out even he puniſhments of 
Heaven againſt all who had reſolution _ 
to make a ſtand againſt their corruptions. By 
what arts they have evaded a late act of parlia- 
ment again their encroachments, your ma- 
jeſty well knows.---Think not, gracious fove- 
reign, that I exceed the bounds of charity in 
what I ſay: I only offer to your majeſty's con- 

ſideration a rule which was once preſcribed by a 
greater maſter, ©* By their fruits you ſhall know 
« Another mark of the true diſciples of 
Chriſt, is, their being at all times expoſed to 
perſecution. It wall be-endleſs to quote all _ 
the paſſages of ſcripture in which this burden 
| Ip. 775 laid upon good chriſtians. Con- 
tempt and reproach is their common fot, and 
often the moiſt violent perſecutions, even to 
death itſelf, Where-ever, therefore, the word 
of God is truly preached,” you muſt expect to 
ſee perſecution in one ſhape or other. On the 
contrary, wherever you ſee eaſe and luxury, 
and a quiet poſſeſſion of worldly pleaſures, 
there the truth cannot poſſibly be. For the 
world toverh only ſuch as are worldly; and 
the favourers of the Goſpel can expect nothing 
in it from reaſon, and are promiſed nothing in 
it by ſcripture, but vexation and trouble. 
From this diſtinction again, your majeſty, by 
the aſſiſtanee of the above-mentioned rule, 
y their fruits you ſhall know them,” will be* 
able to judge, who are the true followers of 
Chriſt ; where-ever you obſerve PEE 
b 8 ere 


— 
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there is more than a probability that tl 1ectruth - 
lies on the perſecuted ſidGmee. 
* As for a notion, which has been 17 
4 into your majeſty, that the ſcriptures, in the 
bands. of the people, might move them to re. 
bellion, your majeſty may judge of the falſe· 
hood of this likewiſe by the ſamè rule: * By: 
their fruit you ſhall know-them." How: is it 
poſſible that a book, which inculcates obedi- 
ence to magiſtrates with: the! greateſt;:earneſt- 
neſs, can be the cauſe of ſedition ? The thing 
fpeaks itſelf, and difebvers only how much their 
malice is at a loſs for-topics of invective. 
„When king David ſent ambaſſadors to 
the young king of che Ammonites, to condole 
with) him upon the death of this father, your 
majeſty may remember what unadxiſed counſel 
was given to that raſh prices. His counſellors 
put it into his head, contrary to all reaſon; 
that David's meſſengers came only as ſpies, 
and that David certainly meant an invaſion. 
The young king, upon this, without farther 
| ceremony, wantonly. ſhaved the heads of the 
ambaſſadors, and treated them with other in- 
Kances 0 of contempt. But the following verſes 
inform us how the affair ended. The deſtruc- - 
tion of the whole land, we read, was the con- 
ſequence of the Ying! 8 MA ec to) nen, 
counſel. 

1 not, great king, dude falt am pa- 
 ralle; in Engliſb ſtory... The ambaſſadors of 
a great prince are now makiog ſuit ta-you!;: 
che 555 evangeliſts and the ape of 2 


* 


edition in your fand. Would" your 


know the true cauſe of this eonfedes 28 
may well call it, againſt the word e Gen; 85 
— the lives of cheſe who are the leaders 


4a . 
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Be u ur guard ; and believe not the idle 
ade e eaſy Ss II perſuade you, that 
he TONS 


of it, and confider whether there may not be 
fome private reaſons inducing fach perſons te 
keep a book in concealment, which eries o 
e, againſt all kinds of vice: and, if yout 

wants to know the ſource of rebellions, 


"I Tü! a much fairer one may be conjectared 


at, than the ufe of an Engliſh Bible. For my 
own part, I have long been of opinien, chate 
greater encouragement of all kinds of civil diſ. 
order could hardly have been invented, than 
the church-trade of pardons and indulg 
to which may be added the bad examples of : 
the clergy, and the little care they are gene- 
er. thought to take in the UGiſcharge of their 
uty. 

oy As for thoſe who are now in queſtion 
about your maſeſty's late proclaination, I am 
credibly informed, there ts not one among them 
who hath not, in every reſpe&, demeaned 
himſelf as a peaveable and good ſubject; ex- 
cepting only this one caſe, in which they 
thought their religion and conſciences con- 
cerned, In this particular, however, I excuſe 
them not: nor will 1 rake upon me intirely tf 
defend the books for which they ſuffer; for, 
indeed, many of them I have never read: only 

Vor. I. G this 
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this your majeſty muſt give me leave to ſay, that 
it is impoſſible the many inconveniences can 
fallowifrom theſe books, and eſpecially from 
the ſcripture, which they would Pede man- 


Hind; will ee a 


.. Accept, gracious ſovereign, without dic. 
pleaſure, what I have written, | I thought it 
my duty to mention theſe things to your ma- 


Jeity. No perſonal quarrel, as God ſhall judge 


me, have J with any man: :I wanted only to 
induce your majeſty to conſider well what 
kind of perſons you have about you, and the 
ends for which they counſel: indeed, great 


Prince, many of them, or they are much ſlan- 
dered, have very private ends. God grant 
Four: majeſty may ſee through all the deſigns 

of evil men; and be, in all things, equal to 


the high office with which you'are entruſted ! 
But, gracious king, remember yourſelf ; have 
pity upon your own ſoul ; and think that the 
day is at hand, when you ſhall give account 
of your office, and of the blood that hath 


been ſhed by your ſword. In the which day, 


that your grace may ſtand ſtedfaſtly, and not 
be athamed, but be clear and ready in your 
reckoning, and have your pardon ſealed with 
the blood. of our Saviour Chriſt, which only 


ſerveth at that day, is my daily prayer to him 


| Who ſuffered death for our ſins. The ſpirit of | 


God preſerve you !” 
With ſuch freedom did this worthy man ad- 


| 955 his ee ; but the influence of the 


— 


Fopilh 
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popiſn party was then ſo great, that his letter 


produced no effect. 
The king's divorce was not yet blooght to 


an iſſue, The legantine court, under the in- 
fluence of Rome, was flow in its determina- 


tions. But the tediouſneſs of the ſuit at length 

ot the better of Henry's patience; and, find- 
ing himſelf duped. by the Roman Pontiff, he 
took it into his own hands: the pope's power 
was abrogated in England, and the * _ 
premacy eſtabliſhed in its ſtead, - 

The part which Mr. Latimer acted in this 
affair, was one of the firſt things which brought 
him forward in life. 

Among thoſe who ſerved the king in it, 
was Dr. Butts, his phyſician. This gentle- 
man being ſent to Cambridge, began immedi- 
ately to pay his court to the proteſtant party, 


from whom the king expected moſt unanimity 


in his favour.” Among the firſt, he made his 
application to Mr. Latimer, as a perſon mott 
likely to ſerve him; begging that he would 
colle& the opinions of his friends in the caſe, 
and do his utmoſt to bring over thoſe of moſt 
eminence, who were {till inclined to the pa- 
pacy. Mr. Latimer, who was a thorough 
friend to the cauſe he was to ſollicit, under- 
took it with his uſual zeal; and diſchar = 
himſelf ſo much to the ſatisfaction of the 

tor, that, when that gentleman dab re 4 to 
court, he took Mr, Latimer along with him # 


and lord Cromwell, who conceived a high 


Fe | G ˖ · A regard 
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#4 regard for Mr. Latimer, very ſoon procured 
WW him a beneſice. | ; | e 
14 This living was in Wiltſhire, whither Mr, 
LE 


1 pair, and keep a conſtant reſidence. His friend 
41 Dr. Butts, ſurpriſed at his reſolution, did 
3 what he could to perſuade him from it. He 
Hs was deſerting, he told him, the faireſt appear 
N ances of making his fortune. But Mr. Latimer 
„ was not a man on whom ſuch arguments had 
1 any weight, He had no other notion of 
1 making his fortune, than that of putting him- 
1H ſelf in a way of being uſeful. He left the 
#3 court, therefore, and entered immediately 
4 upon the duties of his pariſh; hoping to be of 
| 2 ſome uſe in the world, by faithfully exerting; 
1 W in a private ſtation, ſuch abilities as God had 
1 iven him. His behaviour was ſuitable to 
it is reſolutions. He thoroughly conſidered the 
office of a clergyman ; => diſcharged it in 
the moſt conſcientious manner. Nor was he 
| Matisfied with diſcharging it in his own pariſh, 
1 but extended his labours throughout the coun- 

ty, where he obſerved the paſtoral care moſt 
neglected; having, for this purpoſe, obtained 


„ * 


a 
n 


1 | a general licence from the univerſity of Cam: 
2 bi it | bridge. FE | a a „ 
$2 {1 His preaching, which was in a ſtrain 
131 wholly different from the preaching of the 
7 38! times, ſoon made him acceptable to the peo- 
3 le; among whom, in a little time, he eſta» 
T1 blihed himſelf in great credit. He was treated 
137 kkewile very civilly by the neighbouring gen- 
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try ; and at Briſtol, where he often preached, 


he was countenanced by the magiſtrates. 'The 
reputation he was thus gaily gaining, preſently 
alarmed the orthodox clergy in thoſe parts. 
Their oppoſition to him appeared firſt on this 

The mayor of Briſtol had appointed him 
to preach there on an Eaſter- ſunday. Public 


notice had been given, and all people were 


pleaſed ; when ſaddenly there came out an 
order from the biſhop of Briſtol, prohibiting 
any one to preach there' without his licence, 
The clergy of the place waited upon Mr. La- 
timer, informed him of the biſhop's order, 
and, knowing that he had no ſuch a licence, 
© were extremely forry, that they were, by 
that means, deprived of the pleafure of hear- 
ing an excellent difcourſe from him.” Mr. 
Latimer received their civility with a ſmile; 
for he had been appriſed of the affair, _ 
well knew, that theſe were the very perſons 
who had written to the biſhop againſt hum. 

Their oppoſition to him- became afterwards 
more pubhek. Some of them aſcended the 
pulpit in theit zeal, and; inveighed againſt 
him with great indecency of language. Of 
theſe the moſt forward was one Hubbendin, an 


empty, impudent fellow, who could ſay no- 


thing of his own, but any thing that was put 
into his mouth. Through this inſtrument, 
and others of the ſame kind, fuck liberties* 
were taken with Mr. Latimer's character, 
that he thought it proper, at length, to juſ- 
SITY ef tify 


: | 
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tify himſelf; and, accordingly, called upon 


his maligners to accuſe him publicly before 
the mayor at Briſtol. , And, with all men 
of candour he was juſtified ; for, when that; 


_ magiſtrate convened. both parties, and put the 


accuſers upon producing legal proof of what 
they had ſaid, nothing of that kind appeared; 
but the whole accuſation was left to reſt upon 
the uncertain evidence of ſome hear ſay infor- 
J 4545154, MY, TO 
His enemies, however, were not thus 
ſilenced. The party againſt him became daily 
ſtronger and more inflamed. It conſiſted, in 
general, of the country prieſts of thoſe parts, 
headed by ſome divines of more eminence. 
J heſe perſons, after mature deliberation, drew 


up articles again him, extracted chiefly from 


bis ſermons; in which he was charged with 
ſpeaking lightly of the wormip of ſaints; 
with ſaying, that there was no material fire 
in hell; and, that he had rather be in purga- 
tory, than in Lollard's tower. Theſe arti- 
cles, in the form of an accuſation, were laid 
before Stokeſley, biſhop of London. This 
prelate immediately cited Mr. Latimer to ap- 
bear before him. But Mr. Latimer, inſtead 
of. obeying the citation, appealed to his own 
ordinary; thinking himſelf wholly exempt 
from the juriſdiction of any other biſhop. 
Stokeſley, upon this, making a private cauſe 
of it, was determined at any rate to get him 
in his power. He applied therefore to arch - 
biſhop Warham, whoſe zeal was nearly of a 

| 2 0 | temper 


* 
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temper with his own malice. The archbiſhop, 
being eaſily perſuaded,” cited Mr. Latimer te 
4 yaa forthwith in his on court; where'th& | 
bilhop of London, and ſome other biſhops} 
were commiſſioned to examine him. An ar- 
chiepiſcopal citation brought Mr. Latimer at 
once to a compliance. His friends would 
have had bim to leave the country; but thei 
perſuaſions were in vain. Before he ſet out 
for London, he wrote the following letter to a! 
friend. lian een 
„ marvel not a little, that my lord of 
London, having ſo large a dioceſe committed 
to his care, and ſo peopled as it is, can have 
leiſure either to trouble me, or to trouble him 
ſelf with me, ſo poor a wreteh, à ſtranger to- 
him, and nothing pertaining to his cure. Me- 
thinks it were more comely for my lord, if it 


2 >> 
3 > * os 


were comely for me to ſay ſo, to be a preacher” 


himſelf, than to be à diſquieter of preachers. 
If it would pleaſe his lordſhip to take ſo great 
labour and pain, as to come and preach in my 
lictle biſhopric at Weſtkington, Whether I were 
preſent or abſent, I would thank his lordſhip 
heartily for helping to diſcharge me in my 
cure, as long as his predication was fruitful, 
and to the edification of my pariſhoners; * But 
he may do as he pleaſeth. I pray God he may 
do as well as I would wiſh him to do. And, 
as to my preaching, I truſt in God, my lord 
of London cannot juſtly reprove it, if it be 
taken as I ſpake it; elſe it is not my-preach<- 


ing. Either my lord of. London will judge 
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128 BRITISH PLUTARCH. 
mine outward man, or mine inward man. If 
he wall have to do. only with mine outward 
man, how I haye ordered my life, I truſt E 
Mall pleaſe both * God, and alſo my 
lord of London; for I have taught but ac- 
eording to the ſcriptures, and the antient in- 


texpreters of ſcriptures ; and with all diligence: 


moved my ayditers: te faith and charity: and, 
as for voluntany things, L reproved the abuſe, 
without e the things themſelves. 
But, if my lord will needs invade my inward; 
man, and break violently into my heart, I 
fear then, indeed, I may diſpleaſe my lord of 
London. Finally, as you ſay, the matter 4s: 
weighty, even as weighty as my life is worth, 


and eught to be well looked to: how to look 
will to it E know not, otherwiſe than to pray 
* my Lord God night and day, that, as he 


th boldened me to preach his truth, ſo he 
likewiſe will ſtrengthen me to fuffer for it: 
agd: E truſt that God will help me; which 
truſt, if 1 had not, the oeean- ſea ſhould have 
divided my lord of London and me by this 
. „ 

In this laudable temper Mr. Latimer ſet out 
far London. It was in the depth of winter, 
and he was at this time labouring under a ſe- 
vere fit hoth of the ſtone and cholic. Theſe 
things were hard upon him; but what moſt. 


diſtreſſed him was, the thought of leaving his 


pariſh, ſa: expoſed, where the popiſſi clergy. 

would not fail to undo, in his abſence, what 

he had hitherto done. When he arrived in 
$717 If FE London, 


HUGH LATIMER, 729 ; 
London, he found a court of biſhops and ca- 
noniſts aſſembled to receive him; where, in- 
ſtead of being examined, as he 5 
about his ſermons, the following Pap b 
offered to 0 which he was ordere o fub- | 
1 Ge A 

why 650 t at t iy 2 purgatory to 
purge the ſouls of the dead after this life : 
that the ſouls in purgatory are holpen with the 
maſſes, prayers, and alms of the living: that 
the ſaints do pray as mediators for us in hea- 
ven: that it is profitable for chriſtians to call 
upon the ſaints, chat they may pray as media- 
tors for us unto God: that pilgrimages and 
oblations done to the ſepulchres and reliques 
of ſaints, are meritorious: that they which 
have vowed perpetual chaſtity, may not break 
their vo without the diſpenſation of the 5 

: that the keys of binding and looſing, 
| delivered: to. Peter, do (HIE remain with t 8 
biſhops of Rome, his ſucceſſors, although they 

live wickedly ; and are, by no means, nor at 
any time, committed te laymen: that men 
may merit, at God's. hand, by faſting, prayer, 
and other works of piĩety: that they Which are 
forbidden of the biſhop, to preach, as ſuſ- 
pected: perſons, ought to-ceaſe. until they have 
purged themſelves before the {aid biſnop: 

that the faſt which is uſed in Lent, and other 
faſts preſeribed by the canons, are to be ob- 
ſerved: that God, in every one of the ſeven 
ſacraments, giveth grace to a man rightly" re- 
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ceiving the ſame: that conſecrations, ſanctify- 
ings, and bleſſings, by cuſtom received into 
the church, are profitable: thatꝭ it ts laudable 
_ and; profitable, that the venerable images f 
the crucifix, and other ſaints, ſhould be had in 
the church as a remembrance, and to the ho- 
nour and worſhip gf Jeſus Chriſt and his ſaints: 
that it is laudable and profitable to deck and. 
clothe, thoſe images, and to ſet up burning 
lights before them, to the honour of the ſaid 
ſaints.” . e ee T'E 
This paper being offered to Mr. Latimer, 
he read it over, and returned it again, refuſe- 
ing to ſign it. The archbiſhop,. with a frown, 
deſired he would conſider what he did. We 
intend not,” ſays he, Mr. Latimer, to be 
hard upon you; we diſmiſs you, for the pre- 
ſent: take a copy of the articles; examine 
them carefully; and God grant, that, at our 
next meeting, we may find each other in bet- 
ter temper.” TT W 
At the next meeting, and at ſeveral ſuc- 
ceeding ones, the ſame ſcene was acted over 
again: both ſides continued inflexible. The 
biſhops, however, being determined, if poſſi- 
ble, to make him comply, began to treat him 
with more ſeverity, Of one of theſe exami- 
tions he gives us the following account. 
I was brought out,” ſays he, © to be ex- 
amined in a chamber, where I was wont to 
be examined; but at this time it was ſomewhat 
altered. For, whereas before there was a fire 
Fi 1 in 
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HUGH LATIMER:: 130 
in the chimney, now the fire was taken away, 
and an arras hanged over the chimney; and, 
the table ſtood near the chimney's end. There 
was, among theſe biſhops that examined me, 
one with whom J have been very familiar, and 
whom I took for my great friend, an aged 
man, and he ſat next the table- end. Then, 
among other queſtions he put forth one, a 
very ſubtle and crafty one; and, When. I. 
ſhould make anſwer, I pray you, Mr. n 
mer, ſaid he, ſpeak out; I am very thick of. 
hearing, and here be many that ſit far off.“ 
I marvelled at this, that I was bidden to ſpeak. 
out, and began to miſdeem, and gave an ear 
to the chimney; and there I heard a pen 
plainly. ſcratching behind the cloth. They 
had appointed one there to write all my, 
anſwers, that I ſhould not ſtart from them. 
God was my good Lord, and gave me an-, 
ſwers; I could never elſe have eſcaped them.? 

Thus the biſhops continued to diſtreſs Mr. 
Latimer; three times every week they regu- 
larly ſent for him, with a view either to elicit 
ſomething from him by captious.queſtions.;: or 
to teaze him at length into a compliance: afld. 
indeed, at length, he was tired out. Accord- 
ingly, when he was next ſummoned, inſtead 
of going himſelf, he ſent a letter to the arch- 
biſhop; in which, with great freedom, he tells 
him, That the treatment he had of late met 
with, had fretted him into ſuch. a diſorder, as 
rendered him unkit to attend them that day: 
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g that, in the mean time; he could not help. 
taking this opportunity to expoſtulate with his. 


grace, for detaining him {© long from the diſ- 
charge of his duty: that it ſeemed to him moſt 

unaccountable, that they, who never preached 
themſelves, ſhould hinder others: that, as for 


their examination of him, he really could not 


imagine what they aimed at; they pretended. 


progreſs: that, if his ſermons were what 


gave offence, which, he perſtaded himſelf, 
were neither contrary to the truth, nor to any 


canon of the church, he was ready to anſwer. 
whatever might be thought exceptionable in 


? 


them: that he wiſhed a little more regard 
| _ be had to the judgment of the people ; - 
an 


„that a diſtinction might be made between 
the ordmances.of- God and man : that, if ſome 


_- abuſes in religion did prevail, (as was then 


commonly ſuppoſed) he thought preaching 
was the beſt means to diſcountenance them: 
that he wiſhed all paſtors might be obliged to 
perform their duty; but that, however, liberty 
might be given to thoſe who were willing: 
that, as for the articles propoſed to him, he 
begged to be excuſed from ſubſcribing them; 
while he lived he never would abet ſuperſti- 
tion: and, that, laſtly, he hoped the archbi- 
op would excuſe what he had written; he 


knew his duty to his ſuperiors, and would prac · 
tiſe it; but, in that cafe, he thought a ſtron- 
ger obligation laid upon him. W OS 


What 
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What eee ee this eee 3 
we are not informed; but the king, apprized. 
of the ill uſage Mr. Latimer met with, moſt 

probably by the lord Cromwell's means, inter- 
poſed in bo behalf and reſcued him out of the 
Lo of his enemies, Mr. Fox leaves it in 
doubt, whether he was. not, at le ngth, pre 
vailed upon to ſubſcribe the hiſhop's articles; 
but we think it paſt diſpute that he did not; 
for, if he had, what occaſion had the king h 
iuterpoſe ? 

The yofortunate Ann Boleyn. was: at. that 
time the favourite wife of Henry. She had: 
imbibed from her youth the principles of tha 
reformation, and continued ſtill inclined to it. 

Whether ſhe: had been acquainted with Mr. 
Latimer before ſhe met with. him now at court, 
does not appear; ſhe was extremely taken, 
however, with bis ſimplicity, and apoſtolic 
appearance; and mentioned him to her friends 
as a perſon, in her opinion, as well qualified as 
any ſhe had ſeen to. forward the reformation. 
One of her friends, and as much her favouxite 
as any, was the lord Cromwell, who. failed 
not, with his uſual addreſs, to. ns Mr. La- 
timer ſtill higher in her eſteem. In ſhort, the 
queen and the miniſter agreed in thinking, that 
he was a man endowed with too many public 
virtues to be ſuffered to live obſcure in a pri- 
vate ſtation. ; and joined in an-earneſt recom- 
mendation of him to the king for a biſhopric. 
Suak _ would have carried an harder point; 
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left to conjecture. 


BRITISH'PLUTARCH! 
nor, indeed, did the king Want much bolliei- | 


tation 1n his favour: 4 
It happened that the ſees of Woreeſter and” o 
Saliſbury were at that time vacant by the de- 
privation of Ghinuccii, and Campegio, two | 
Italian biſhops, who fell under the king's diſ- 
pleaſure upon his rupture with Rome. The 
former of theſe was offered to Mr, Latimer. 
As he had been at no pains to procure this' 
promotion, he looked upon it as the work of 
Providence, and accepted it without much per- 
ſuaſion. Indeed he had met with ſo very rough 
# check already, as a private clergyman, and 
ſaw before him ſo hazardous a proſpect in his 
old ſtation, that he thought it neceſſary, both 


for his own ſafety, and for the ſake of being of - 


more ſervice in the world, to ſhrowd himſelf | 


under a little temporal power 
How he diſcharged his new office may eaſily 


be imagined. An honeſt conſcience, which- 


was his rule of conduct in one ſtation, . might 


be ſuppoſed ſuch in another. But we are not 
All the hiſtorians of theſe 


times, mention him as a perſon remarkably - 


zealous in the diſcharge of his duty. In over- 


looking the clergy of his dioceſe, which he 
thought the chief bianch of the epiſcopal of- 
fiee, exciting in them a zeal for religion, and 
obliging them, at leaſt, to a legal performance 
of their duty, he was uncommonly active, 


warm, and reſolute. With the ſame ſpirit he 


preſided over his eccleſiaſtical court; and either - 
rooted. 
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HUGH LATIMER. 135 
_ rooted out ſuch crimes as were there cogniza- 
ble, or prevented their becoming exemplary, 1 
by forcing them into corners. In viſiting, ' he 
was frequent and obſervant ; in ordaming, 
ſtrict and wary; in preaching, indefatigable; 
1 reproving and exhorting, ſevere and perſua- 
ive. n 35 
Thus far he could act with authority; but, 
in other things, he found himſelf under diffi-. 
culties. The ceremonies of the popiſh wor- 
ſhip gave him. great offence; and he neither 
durſt, in times ſo dangerous and unſettled, lay 
them entirely aſide; nor, on the r r 
was he willing entirely to retain them. In. 
this dilemma his addreſs was admirable. He 

enquired into their origin; and, when he 
found any of them, as ſome of them were, des 
rived from a good meaning, he took care to 
inculcate the original meaning, though itſelf a 
corruption, in the room of a more corrupt 
practice. Thus he put the people in mind, 
when bread and water were diſtributed, that 
theſe elements, which had long been thought 
endowed with a kind of magical influence, 
were nothing more than. appendages to the 
two . ſacraments of the Lord's ſupper, and 
baptiſm : the former, he ſaid, reminded us 
of Chriſt's death; and the latter was only a a 
ſimple repreſentation of our being purified from 
im. By thus reducing popery to its princi- 
ples, he improved, in ſome meaſure, a bad 
ſtock, by lopping from it a ſew fruitleſs ex- 
creſeeg ! 0351] Ergo Fl ts 
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While his endeavours. to reform were thus: 
confined: within his own dioceſe, he was called 
n to exert them in a more public manner; 
received. a ſummons to attend: the 
parliament and convocation. Fhis meeting 
was opened, in the uſual form, by a ſermon, 
or rather an oration, ſpoken by, the biſhop o 
Ke rr whote eloquence. was,. at this time, 

every: where famous. But, as he did not di- 
ſtivguiſh himſelf in the debates. of this convo- 
cation, for debating, which ran very high be- 
tween, the proteſtant and popiſh parties, was 

not his talent, it is beſide our purpoſe to enter 

* Into a detail of the ſeveral tranſactions of it. 
We: ſhall only add, that an animated attempt 
was at this —4 made to get him and Cranmer 
ſtigmatized by ſome ee cenſure: but, 
through their: own, and Cromwell's intereſt, 
they were: too well eſtabliſhed: to fear any . 
attack from their enemies. 

In the mean while, the biſhop of Waiceſivr, 
highly ſatisfied with the proſpect of a re- 
formation, repaired to his dioceſe, having 
made no longer ſtay in London than was ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary. He had no talents, and he 
knew that he had none, for ſtate- affairs; and 
therefore he meddled not with them. His 
hole ambition was, to diſcharge the paſtoral 

functions of a biſhop, neither aiming to diſ- 
play the abilities of the ſtateſman, nor thoſe 

of the courtier. How very unqualified he was 
to ſupport the latter of theſe characters, will 


ſufficiently appear from the following ſtory. 
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HUGH LATIMER, 137 
1 tom in thoſe * for the bis 
hops, upon the coming in the new year, 
to le Sth ai to. the 1 & and many of 
them would preſent very liberally, propor- 
tioning their gifts to their expeQances, A- 

mong the reſt, the biſhop of Worceſter, be. 
ing at this time in town, waited upon the king 
with his offering; but, inſtead: of a purſe of 
gold, Which was the common oblation, he 
E 2 New. Teſtament, with a leaf dou- 
led down, in a very conſpicuous manner, to 
this paſſage, © Whoremongers and: adulterers 
God will judge.” 5 e 
The biſhop of Worceſter, being again ſettled 
in his 57684 4 went on, with his uſual applica- 
tion, in the diſcharge of his duty: but we 
meet with no partieulars of his behaviour at 
this, time, except only in one inſtance. A 
gentleman of Warwiekſhire, in a purchaſe, 
had done ſome hard things ta a man in 
his neighbourhoed ; yet he had kept within. 
the limits of the law, taking the advantage of 
ſame unguarded expreſſion in a ſtatute z have 
ing a brother a juſtice. of the peace, and 
enough acquainted. with the law to do miſe 
chief, who. had negociated the affair for him. 
As theſe to brothers. were men of great for- 
tune in the country, and: over-awed the neigh= 
bouring gentlemen, the poor man. had nothing 
to do, but to fit quietly. under his oppreſſion, 
But while he was reconciling himſelf to what 
had happened, ſome of his friends put him 
upon applying, in the way of a complaint, — | 
: N | a the 
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the biſhop of Worceſter, whoſe character, as 


the common patron of the poor and oppreſled; 


was every where much ſpoken of. The poor 


man approved the advice, and taking a jour- 


ney to the biſhop, acquainted him with the 
whole affair. The biſhop heard his ſtory, pi- 


tied his caſe, and ſent him home, with a pro · 


miſe of his protection. Accordingly, he ſoon 
aſter wrote to the juſtice, who had been the 


chief agent in the affair, and endeavoured, by 


proper arguments, to raiſe in him a fenſe- of | 
the injury he had been guilty of; ſpeaking his 
mind very freely both of him and his brother, 
yet treating them, at the ſame time, with pro-. 
per civility. The two gentlemen were greatly 
incenſed at this letter, and anſwered it in the 
ſpirit of detected guilt: They had done 
only what was right, and would abide by it: 
that, as for the ſufferer, the law was open; 
and, as for him, they could not but: think he 


interfered very impertinently in an affair 


which did not concern him.” But in the 
biſhop of Worceſter they had not to do with a 
perſon, who was eaſily. ſhaken from an honeſt 
Purpoſe. \-He acquainted them, in few words, 
That if the cauſe of his complaint was not 
forthwith removed, he certainly would himſelf 
lay the whole affair before the king.“ And 
he had been, without doubt, as good as his 


word ; but his adverſaries did not care to put 


Having now been about two years reſident 
in his dioceſe, he was called up again to town 
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in the year 15 39, to attend the buſineſs: of 
parliament. Soon after his arrival in London, 
de was aecuſed before the king of preaching 
a ſeditious ſermon. The ſermon was preached 
at court, and the preacher, according to his 
cuſtom, had been, unqueſtionably, ſevere 
enough againſt whatever he obſerved amiſs, 
His accuſer, who is ſaid to have been a perſon 
of great eminence about the king, was moſt 
probably the biſhop: of Wincheſter, . But La- 
timer being called upon by the king, with. 
ſome ſternneſs, to vindicate himſelf, was ſo far 
from denying, or even palliating, What he had 
ſaid, that he boldly juſtiſied it; and turning 
to the king, with that noble unconcern which 
a good conſcience inſpires, made this anſwer: 
<« ] never thought myſelf worthy, nor I never 
ſued to be a pre:cher before your grace; but 
J was called to it, and would be willing, if 
you miflike me, to give place to my betters; 
for I grant there be a great many more wor- 
thy of the room than Tam; and if it be your 

grace's pleaſure to allow them. for preachers; I 
could be content to bear their. books after 
them. But if your grace allow me for a 
preacher, I would deſire you to give me leave 
to diſcharge my conſcience, and to frame my 
doctrine according to my audience. I had 
been a very dolt indeed, to have preached fo: 
at the borders of your realm, as. I preach be- 
fore your grace,” The greatneſs of this an- 
ſwer baffled, his accuſer's malice ; the ſeventy _ 
of the king's countenance changed into a gra- 

| | clous. 


— 
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with that obliging ernte which this mos 
narch never ufed, but 

eſteemed. þ 3 | e 

- The parliament, which had been ſummoned 
to meet on, the 28th of April, having now 
ſat a week, and: being ready to enter upon bu- 


informed. the lords from the king, © That his 
majeſty had, with extreme uneaſineſs, obs 
ſerved the diſtracted condition of his ſubjects, 
with regard to religion; that he had nothing 
ſo —. | 
of opinion amongſt them; and that he, there- 
fore, deſired the lords would immediately ap- 
point a committee to examine the ſeveral opi- 


articles for a general agreement.“ It was the 


caremony, as new modes of thinking prevailed, 
The: parliament, therefore, without any diſfi- 


1 the lord Cromwell, the two archbiſhops, - and 
= . the biſhops of Worceſter, Ely, Durham, Bath 
q and Wella, Carlifle, and Bangor. Men of ſo 
oppoſite a way of thinking were not likely to 
agree. After eleven days, therefore, ſpent in 


was no more than was expected, and made 
room for the farce which followeou. 


cious ſmile; and the biſhop was diſmiſſed 
thoſe whom he 


fineſs, the lord chancellor, on the 5th of May, 


at heart as to eſtabliſh an uniformity 


nions that prevailed, and to fix upon certain 


manner, it ſeems, of thoſe, times, to uſe no 
ceremony in fixing a ſtandard for men to think 
by; and to vary that ſtandard with as little 


_ eulty, complied; and named for a committee, 


warm debates, nothing was concluded. This 


3 
« 
) 
* On 
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On the twelfth day, che duke of Norfolk, 


aocordirig'10-the plan, which had been, with- = 


out doubt, laid down, acquainted the lords, 
That he found the committee had yet done 
nothing; that eleven days had deen already 
ſpent in wrangling, and that he ſaw no poſſi- 
bility of coming to an agreement in that way, 
He begged leave, the „to offer to their 
lordſhips conſideration, ſome articles which he 
himſelf had drawn up, and which he defired 

might be examined by à committee of the 
whole houſe.” He then read the articles, 
which were theſe. 

1. That in the ſevimont of the altar, after 
the conſecration, there remained no ſubſtance 
of bread and winc, but the natural body and 
blood of Chriſt. 
* 3 vows of chaſtity ought to be ob- 

root 

3. That the aſs of private maſſes ſhould be 
continued. 

4. That communion in both kinds was not . 
nece 

That riefts might not marry. 

"5 That 2 Would be re- 
tained in the church. 

The act of the fix articles, (for fo it was 
named) no ſooner paſſed, than it gave an uni- 
verſal alarm to all the favourers of reforma- 
tion. The biſhop of Worceſter was among 
thoſe who firſt took offence at it; and, as he 
could 'not give his vote for the act, he thought 
it very to hold any office in a church 8 


he found himſelf before.” 
In conſequence of this, he immediately re- 


cles, being alledged againit him, he was, ſent 
e | | 0 
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{ſuch terms of communion were required. He 
reſigned his biſhopric, therefore, and retired 
into the country. It is related of him, that 
when he came from the parliament houſe to 


his lodgings, he threw off his robes, and leap- 


Ing up, declared to thoſe who ſtood about him, 
“ That he thought himſelf lighter, than ever 


tired into the country, where he thought of 


nothing, for the remainder of his days, but a 
ſequeſtered life. But in the midft of his ſecu- 
rity, he received a bruiſe by the fall of a tree, 
and the contuſion was ſo dangerous, that he 
was obliged to ſeek out for better aſſiſtance 


than could be afforded him by the. unſkilful 


' furgeons of thoſe parts; with which view he 


repaired again to London, Here he found 
things ſtill in a worſe condition than he left 
them. Upon Lord Cromwell's fall, the'perſe- 
cution againft the proteſtants had broke out in 
_ earneſt. The duke of Norfolk, and the biſhop 


of Wincheſter, who were the principal inſtru» 


ments in the ruin of that minifter, were now 


at the head of the popiſh party: under the 


direction of theſe zealots, the ſword was pre- 
ſently unſheathed; and ſuch a ſcene of blood 
was opened, as England had not yet ſeen. Mr. 
Latimer, among others, felt the effects of their 
bigotry, Gardiner's emiſſaries ſoon found 


him out, and ſomething, that ſomebody had 


ſomewhere heard him - ſay againſt the ſix arti- 


« 


* 


r 
e # 
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to the Tower. Into what particylars his ac- 
cuſation was afterwards digeſted, or whether 
into any, we meet with no account. It is ra- 
ther probable, that nothing formal was brought 
againſt him; for we do not find he was ever 
judicially examined. He ſuffered, however, 
through one pretence or other, a cruel impri- 
ſonment during the remainder of king Hen- 
ry's reign. CCC her 
But after remaining in the Tower upwards 
of ſix years, in the conſtant practice of every 
Chriſtian virtue, that becomes a ſuffering 
ſtate, immediately, upon the change of the 
government, under Edward VI. he, and all 
others who were impriſoned in the ſame cauſe, 
were ſet at Iiberty; and biſhop Latimer, whoſe 
old friends were now in power, was received 
by them, with every mark of affection. 
Heath, who had ſucceeded him in the bi- 
mopric of Worceſter, obſerving his credit at 
court, and fearing, leſt it ſhould. be thought 
proper to re-inſtate him, was in a great di- 
lemma how to conduct himſelf. Making falſe 
Judgments, therefore, he applied to the pa- 
piſts, inſtead of the proteſtants. His party, 
and his folly, for he was, in every reſpect, an 
inſignificant man, laid him fo exceedingly, 
open, that Mr. Latimer would have found no 
difficulty in diſpoſſeſſing him. But when the 
parliament, which was then ſitting, ſent up an 
addreſs to the protector, begging him to re- 
ſtore Mr. Latimer to the — 4 of Wor- 
e e I 
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him, he deſired to be excuſed, led ring his 
great ape, and the clam he had from thence 
to a private life, In this manner were the 
fears of Dr. Heath quieted, and Mr. Latimer, 
having rid himſelf of all incumbrances, ac- 
cepted an invitation from his friend, archbi- 
ſhop Cranmer, and took up his refidence at 
| Lambeth, where he led a very retired lfe. 
We call it retired, becauſe he ſaw little 
company, and never interfered in public af- 
fairs. His chief employment was to hear the 
complaints, and to redreſs the injuries, of the 
poor people; and his character for ſervices of 
this kind n ate known, that ſtran- 
| | wa from every part of England, would re- 
rt to him, vexed either wn "delays of 
public courts and offices, or harraſſed by the 
oppreſſions of the great. I cannot go to 
my book, (ſays he, giving an account of theſe 
- avocations) for poor folks that come unto me, 
defiring that I will ſpeak, that their matters 
may be heard. Now and then I welk in my 
lord of Canterbury's garden, looking in my 


book; but I can do but little good at it; for 
I am no ſooner in the garden, and have read | 
a little while, but by and by cometh ſome one ] 
or other knocking at the gate. Anon cometh 4 
my man, and faith, Sir, there is one at the ; 
gate would ſpeak with you. When I come 
there, then it is ſome one or other that defireth : 
eee F 


- 


» 
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Heard*z or that telleth me he hath lain this 
long time at great coſts and charges, or that 
He-cannot once have his matter come to an 
hearing - 
bs! theſe employments he ſpent more than 
two years for, beſides the diſtruſt he had of 
his own judgment, he was a man of ſuch ex- 
actneſs in his principles and practice, that he 
could ſcarce have made thoſe allowances for 
-men and meaſures, which prudent counſellors 
muſt make in corrupt times; and was back. 
ward, therefore, in drawing upon himſelf ſuch 
engagements, as might lead him, more or leſs, 
into a deviation from truth. We find him, 
however, at this time, en in aſſiſting 
archbiſnop Cranmer to compoſe the homilies, 
which were ſet forth by authority, in the firſt 
year of king Edward. A uſeful work this 
was, intended to ſupply the want of preach- 
ing, which was now at a very low ebb. 

We have had frequent occaſion to mention 
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Mr. Latimer as a preacher; as indeed he was | 


one of the moſt eloquent and popular of the a 

in which he fired? but at this time he * 
peared in that character in -a more advanta- 
peous light than he had yet done; having 
been appointed; during the three firſt years of 
king Edward, to preach the Lent ſermons he- 
fore the king. n ay eee 

As to his ſermons, which are ſtill extant, 
they are far from being exact pieces of com- 
poſition. Elegant writing was then Mette 
known; yet his ſimplicity, and low familiari- 
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ty, his humour and gibing drollery, were well 


adapted to the times; and his oratory, ac- 
cording to the mode of eloquence at that day, 
was exceeding popular. His manner of 


preaching teo was very affecting; and no 


wonder; for he ſpoke immediately from his 
heart. | Cn 1 


In his laſt ſermon, which: he acquaints hie 
audience, ſhall be the laſt he will ever preach” 


in that place, he touches upon all the particu- 
lar corruptions of the age. He begins it 
thus: Take heed, and beware of covetouſ- 
neſs : take heed, and beware of covetouſneſs ; 
take heed, and beware of covetouſneſs : take 
heed, and beware of covetouſneſs: and what 
if I ſhould ſay nothing elſe, theſe three or four 


hours, but theſe words ? — Great complaints 


there are of it, and much crying out, and 
much preaching ; but little amendment. Ve 


nobles, (ſays he) I wot not what rule ye keep, 
but, for God's ſake, hear the complaints of t 


in bed till eight, nine, or ten o'clock. I cannot 
tell What revel ye have over night, whether 
banquetting, dicing, carding, or how it is: 
but in the morning, when poor ſuiters come to 
your houſes, ye cannot be ſpoke with. They 
are kept ſometimes without your gates; or, if 
they be let into the hall, or ſome outer cham- 


ber, out cometh one or other, Sir, you cannot 


ſpeak with my lord yet, he is aſleep. And thus 
poor ſuiters are driven from day to day, that 


5 


ne 
oor, Many complain againſt you, that ye lie 


they cannot ſpeak with you. For God's loves 


co 


Chery as is uſed in no other part of the world. 
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look, better to it; ſpeak with poor men, when 
they come to your. houſes, and diſpatch poor 
ſuiters. I went one day myſelf, betimes in the 
morning, to a great man's houſe, to ſpeak with 
him of buſineſs. And methought, I was up 
betimes : but when I came thithers the great 
man was gone forth about ſuch affairs as be- 
hoved him. Well, thought J, this is well: I 
like this. This man doth; ſomewhat regard 
his duty. I came too late for my own mat- 
ter, and loſt my journey; but I was glad to be 
ſo beguiled, For God's ſake, ye great men, 
follow this example: riſe in the morning: 
be ready for ſuiters that reſort to you; and 
diſpatch, them out of hand. —— In the city of 
Corinth, one had married his ſtep-mother: he 
was a jolly fellow, a great rich man, belike an 
alderman of the city, and ſo they winked at 

it, and would not meddle with the matter. 
But St. Paul hearing of it, wrote unto them, 
and, in God's behalf, charged then to do away 
ſuch . abomination from among them: nor 
would he leave them, till he had excommu-. *' 
nicated that wicked perſon, - If ye now ſhould. 
excommunicate all ſuch wicked perſons, there 
would be much ado in England. But the 
magiſtrates ſhew favour to ſuch, and will nat 
ſuffer them to be reoted out, or put to ſhame. 
Oh! he is ſuch a man's ſervant, we may nat 
meddle with him. Oh! he is a gentleman, 
we may not put him to ſhame. And ſo lechery 
is uſed throughout all England; and ſuch le- 
H 2: 


od 
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And yet it is made a matter of ſport, a laugh- ' 
Ing matter, not to be 7 But beware, 
ye magiſtrates; for God's love beware of this 
eaven. I would wiſh that Moſes's law might 
be reſtored for pumſhment of lechery.----Fear 
mot man, but God. If there be a judgment 
between a poor man, and a great man, what, 
muſt there be a corruption of juſtice? Oh! 
He is a great man, I dare not diſpleaſe him. 
Fie upon thee ! art thou a judge, and wilt be 
afraid to give right judgment! Fear him not, 
de he never fo great a man, but uprightly do 
true juſtice. Likewiſe ſome paſtors go How 
their cure; they are afraid of the plague ; 
| they dare not come nigh any fick body; but 
Hire others, and they po away themſelves, 
Out upon thee! the wolf cometh upon thy 
Hock to devour them; and, when they have 
' moſt need of thee, thou rungeſt away from 
them. The ſoldier, alſo, that ſhould go to 
war, will draw back as much as hecan. Oh! 
T mall be flain. Oh! ſuch and fach went, and 
never came back. Such men went into Nor- 
Folk, and were flain there. But, if the king 
commandeth thee to go, thou art bound to go. 
Follow thy occupation; in ſerving the king, 
thou ſhalt ſerve —_ Node We os 
„ Ye bribers, that po about ſecret]! 1 king 
bribes, have in your 1588 when ye deviſe 
our ſecret fetches, how Ehzeus's ſervant was 
d. and was openly known; for God's 


verb will be true; There is nothing hid, 


Lt mall not be revealed.“ He that * 
: ge Aver 
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flver baſon and ewer for a bribe, thinketh that 
it will never come out; but he may now know, 

that I know ir; and not only I, but there be 

many more that know it. It will never be 
merry in England till we have the ſkins of 
ſuch: for What needeth bribing, where men 
do their buſineſs uprightly ? I have to lay out 
for the king three thouſand pounds: well, 
when I have laid it out, and bring in mine ae- 


count, I muſt give three hundred marks to 


have my bills warranted. If I have done truly 
and uprightly,. what need I 22 a penny ta 
have my bills warranted * If I do bring in a 
true account, wherefore ſhould one 5 be 
given? Smell ye nothiag in this? What 
need any bribes be given, Oe t the bills be 
falſe ?—Well, ſuch Pratice hath been in Eng- 
land; but beware, it wil out „ 
here now I would ſpeak to you, my maſters 
minters, augmentationers, receivers, ſurvey- 
ors, and auditors : ye are known well enough: 
what ye were afore ye came to your offices, 
and what lands ye had then, and what ye 
have purchaſed ſince, and what buildings ye 
make pt; Well: I doubt not but there 
be ſome good officers among you, but I will 
not ſwear for all: — and, for the love of God, 
let poor workmen be paid. They make their 
moan, that they can get no money, The 
wh labourers, gun-makers, powder-men, - 
w-makers, arrow-makers, ſmiths, carpen - 
ters, and other crafts, cry for as wages. 
They be unpaid, * 0 them three or four 
months 


months, ſome of them half a) 
of them put up their bits 
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ea ea, ſome 
| Kir tin Twelve- 


month for their money, 
paid. — The firſt, Lent I 'pre&che@ hefe 
preached, of reftitution. 50 only th 


ſome, © What ſhould he preath of 'reflitution 2 


Let him preach of contrition, and let tellltu⸗ 


tion alone: we can never males fteftitation.* 
Then, ſay 15 if thou wilt not make reſtitution, 
thou ſhalt go to the devil. Nov) chooſe thee, 
either reftitution, er damnation. There be 
two kinds of reſtitution, ſecret and open: : and 
whether of the two be uſed, if reftitation be 
made, it is well enough.” At my firft preach! 
ing of reſtitution, one man took remorſe of 
conſcience, and acknowledged to me that he 
had deceived the king; and was willing to 
make "reſtitution : ſo, the firſt Lent, twenty 
ee came to my hands for the king's uſe, 

was promiſed twenty e more the fame 
Lent, but it could not be made up, ſo that it 


came not. Well, the next Lent, came three 


hundred and twenty pounds more; I received 
it myſelf, and paid it to the king's council. 
There I was aſked, what he was that had thus 
made reftitution ? But ſhou!d'T have named 
him ? Nay, they ſhould as ſoon bave had this 
weaſand of mine. Well; now this Lent came 
one hundred and eighty pounds more, which 
J have paid this very day to the king's council: 

and o this man hath made a goodly reſtitu- 
tion. If every one who hath beguiled the 


re co 1 to à certain nobleman who is 
| one 
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one of the king's council) ſhould make reſti- 
tution after this ſort, it would cough. up the 
king, I warrant you, twenty thouſand pounds. 
« Yea,” quoth the other, a whole hundred 
thouſand: pounds.“ Alack ! alack ! make re- 
ſtitution; for God's ſake make reſtitution : 
you will cough in hell elſe, that all the devils 
will laugh at your coughing. There is no re- 
medy, reſtitution or hell. Now this is of 
ſecret reſtitution. * Some examples have been 
of open reſtitution, I am not afraid to name 
one: it was maſter Sherington, an honeſt gen- 
tleman, and one that God loveth. He openly 
confeſſed, that he had deceived the king, and 
made open xeſtitution. Oh, what an argu- 
ment may he have againſt the devil!“ 12 


From this time we meet with no accounts of 
Mr. Latimer, during the remainder of king 
Edward's reign. It ; Fora moſt probable, that, 
upon the revolution at court, he retired into 
the country, and made uſe of the king's li- 
ccnce, as a general preacher, in thoſe parts 
where he thought his labours might be moſt 
uſeful : but, upon the acceſſion of queen Mary, 
he ſoon loſt this liberty, The biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, who had proſcribed him with the firſt, 
ſent a meſſenger to cite him before the council. 
He had notice of this deſign ſome hours before 
the meſſenger's arrival, but he made no uſe of 
the intelligence; like other eminent reformers 
of that time, he choſe rather to meet, than 
avoid a queſtion, © „ 

e H 4 . 
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The meſſenger therefore found him equip- 
ped for his journey : at which expreſſing his. 
ſurprize, Mr. Latimer told him, That he was 
as ready to attend him to London, thus called 
upon to anſwer for his faith, as he ever was. 


to take any journey in his life : and, that he 


doubted not but that God, who had already 
enabled him to ſtand before two princes, would 
enable him to ſtand before a third. The meſ- 


ſenger then acquainting him, that he. had na. 
orders to ſeize his perſon, delivered a letter 


and departed. From which it is plain, they 


choſe, rather to drive him out of the kingdom, 


than to bring him to any public queſtion. They 


well knew the firmneſs of his mind; and were- 
afraid, as Mr, Fox obſerves, *©* left his con- 
ſtancy ſhould deface them in their popery, and 
confirm the godly in the truth.” 

Mr. Latimer, however, opening the letter, 
and finding it to contain a citation from the 


council, reſolved to obey it. He ſet out, 


therefore, immediately for London. As he 
paſſed through Smithfield, where heretics were 
uſually burnt, he ſaid chearfully, This place 


hath long groaned for me,” The next morn- 


ing he waited upon the council, who, having 
loaded him with many ſevere reproaches, ſent 
him to the Tower. „%%% 
This was but a repetition of a former part 
of his life; only he pow met with harſher 
treatment, and had more frequent occaſion to 
exerciſe his reſignation; which virtue no man 


poſſeſſed 


this comfortleſs ſituation their chief reſource 
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ſſeſſed in a larger meaſare. Nay, even the 
=T chearfalneſs'of his diſpoſition did not 
now ſorſakd him; of which we have one in- 
ſtarice ſtilb remaining. A ſervant leaving his 
apartment, Mr. Latimer called after him, and 
bid him tollchis maſter, That, unleſs he took 
better care of him, he would certainly eſcape 
him. Upon this meſſage, the lieutenant, wit 1 
ſome diſcompoſure in his countenance, came | 
to Mr. Latimer, and deſired an ion of iy 
what he _ 1 1 
cc expect, I ſu s r. Lati- 
mer, 0 that I ul * but, if you : 
do not allow; me a little fire; this froſty wea- [TY 
ther, J.can tell vou I dhall iarit . be Rarved.” 1 


: | between the 
popiſh and! proteſtant 


ivines,” appointed at 
Oxford, with abe ochar biſhops, was. - 
ſeat down to that city: where they were all + 
cloſely oonſined in the common priſon. | In 


was in prayer, in which they ſpent great part 
of every day. Mr. Latimer, particularly, 
would often continue kneeling till he was not 
able to riſe without help. The principal ſub- 
JeR of his--prayers-was, that God would ena- 
ble him to maintain the profeſſion of his reli- 
gion to the laſt; that God would again re- 
fore his Goſpel to England, and preſerve the 
enen e e do chis 
an 

Mr. Fox has preſerved. 2 a ee bee 


wunde put into A which was held at this | 
H. time [i 
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time, between Ridley, biſhop of London, 
and biſhop Latimer, Ridley, of all the re- 
to: ming divines of that time, approached the 
neareſt to the church of England in her preſent 
purity of doctrines and diſcipline. His noti- 
ons. of eccleſiaſtical polity were high, but, in 
general, juſt; and, in the economy of the 
church, he allewed an equitable regard to the 
authority of the ſtate, He ſaw, and avoided, 
but could bear with the errors of all parties 
among the reformed ; while the dignity, the 
affability, and the modeſty ef his behaviour, 
- gave him a general eſteem with all ranks of 
men. But, as the conference is worth the 
reader's notice, and may, without any great 
interruption, be inſerted in this place, we ſhall 
take ſuch paſſages from it as we think worth. 
preſerving. | 2 C 1 „E 
The two biſhops are repreſented ſitting in 
their priſon, yuminating-upon the ſolemn pre- 
parations then making for their trial, of which 
probably they were now firſt informed. Biſhop: 
Ridley firſt broke ſilence. The time,” ſaid 
he, is now come; we are now called upon 
either to deny our faith, or to ſuffer death in 
its defence. Vou, Mr. Latimer, are an old 
ſoldier of Chriſt, and have frequently with- 
ſtood the fear of death; whereas I am raw in 
the ſervice, and unexperieneed.” With this 
preface he introduces a requeſt, that Mr. La- 
timer, whom he calls his father, would hear 
him propoſe ſuch arguments as he thought it 
moſt likely his adverſaries would urge N N 
5 : | Im, 
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kim, and aſſiſt him in providing himſelf with 
proper anſwers to them. To this, Mr. Lati- 
mer, in his uſual ſtrain of good-humour, an- 
ſwered, That; he fanſied, the good biſhop. was 


treating him, as he remembered Mr. Bilney 


uſed formerly to do, / who, when he wanted to 
teach him would always do it under colour of 
being taught himſelf. But, in the preſent 


caſe,” ſays he, i my lord, I, am determined, 


for myſelf; to give them very little trouble. L 
- ſhall juſt offer them a plain account of my 

faith and ſnhall ſay very little more; for I.know 
any thing more will be to no purpoſe. They 
talk of a free diſputation; but, I am well af 
ſured, their grand argument will be, as it was 
once their foreſathers, We have a law, and 


by our law ye ought to die.” However, 


upon Mr. Ridley's preſſing his requeſt, they 
entered upon the examination he defired.. _ 
This part of their conference contains little 
curious, only the common arguments againſt 
the tenets of popery. When they had finiſhed 
_ exerciſe, Ridley breaks out 1n this pathetic 
rain. f ; ION LE TIS EET CS SM 
Thus you ſee, good father, how I woul1 
prepare myſelf for my adverſary; and how I 
would learn, by practice, to be expert in thoſe 
weapons which Fal preſently be obliged to 


wield. In Tine-dale, upon the borders of 


Scotland, the place of my nativity, I have 
known my countrymen watch night and day 


in arms; eſpecially when they had notice of 


any intended inroad from the Scots. And, 
2 H 6 though. 
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though by ſuch bravery many of them loſt 
their lives, yet they defended their country, 
died in a good cauſe, and intailed the love of 
the neighbourhood upon their poſterity, - And 
ſhall not we watch in the cauſe of Chriſt, and 
in the defence of our religion, whereon de- 
pend all our hopes of immortality ? Shall we 
not go always armed? ever ready to receive a 
watchful foe ? Let us then awake; and, tak - 
ing the croſs upon our ſhoulders, let us follow 
our captain, Chriſt, who, by his own blood, 
hath hallowed the way that leadeth to God,— 
Thus, good father, 2 my heart 
- freely unto you, And now, methinks, I fee 
you juſt about to lift up yoareyes to Heaven, 
in your accuftomed manner, and turning your 
er countenance upon me, thus to 
peak : © 'Truſt not, my fon, (I pray you. 
vouchfafe me the honour of. this name, for in 
it I ſhall think myfelf both honoured by you 
and loved) truſt not, I ſay, my fon, to theſe 
word- weapons, but remember what our Lord 
_ © It ſhall be given you in that ſame hour 
what you ſhall ſpeak.” Pray for me, O father, 
pray for me, that T may throw my whole care 
upon God; and may truft in him only in my 
diſtrefſes.” TIES: | = ” 
Of my prayers,” replied the old biſhop, 
1 5 81 * aſked; nor do I doubt 
but I ſhall have your's in return. And, in- 
gdieed, prayer and patience ſhould be our great 
reſources, For myſelf, had I the learning of 
St, Paul, I ſhould think it ill laid out upon an 
55 ecelaborate 
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elaborate; defence. Yet our caſe, my lord, 
admits of comfort. Our enemies can do. no, 
more than God üts; and God is faithful; 

who will not ſuffer us to be tempted above our 
ſtrength, Be at a point with them; ſtand to 
that, and let them ſay and do what they pleaſe, 

To uſe many words would. be vain; yet it is. 
requiſite to give a reaſonable account of your 

faith, if they will hear you. For other things, 

in a wicked judgment-hall, a man may keep 

ſilence after the example of Chriſt. As for: WW 
their ſophiſtry, you know falſhood may oſten 

be diſplayed in the colours of truth. But, 8 

above all things, be upon your guard againſt 
the fear of death. This is the great argument 1 
you mult oppoſe. — Poor Shaxton! it is to be 
feared this argument had the greateſt weight 
in his recantation. But . ſtedfaſt, and 
unmoveable; aſſuring ourſelves that we can A 
not be more happy, than by being ſuch. Phi- 
lippians, as not only believe in Chriſt, but 15 
dare ſuffer for his ſa ke. 
and to which the queen had ſent commiſfion- 
ers, the following articles were to be ſub· 
The natural body of Chriſt is really in 
the ſacrament after the words ſpoken. by the 
rieſt. N. et e 306 259580 95 * 
1 In the ſacrament, after the words of con- 
ſecration, no other ſubſtance does remain, 
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than the ſubſtance of the bo and blood of” 
Chrift. 
(* Tw this 2 1 4 ines e ö the: 
the ſins of the quick and dead. es od wü 
Dr. Ridley was firſt brought ini but; being 
tendered to him, he, without any heſitation, 
denied them. Upon which the pralocutor ap- 
pointed him a: e e and diſmiſſed 


in TESTS 


+ © 35 


Biſhop Wader was intradseei next; tike a 

> 7a martyr, in his priſon attire. He 

ad a cap upon his head, 9 under his 
chin, a ꝓair of ſpectacles hanging at his breaſt, 
a Neu/ Teſtament under his arm, and a ſtaff in 
his hand. He-was almoſt ſpent with preſſing 
through the eroud; and the prolocutor order- 
ing a chair to be brought for him, he walked 
up to it, and, ſaying k he was a very old man, 
fat down without any ceremony. The articles 
were then read to him; which he denied alſo. 
The prolocutor, upon this, telling him that 
he muſt diſpute on the Wednefday following, 
the old biſhop, with as much chearfulneſs as 
he would have ſhewn, upon the moſt ordinary 
occaſion, ſhaking his palſied head, anſwered, 
ſmiling, «© Indeed, gentlemen, I am juſt as 
well qualified to be governor of Calais.” He 
then complained, that he was very old, and 
very infirm ; and faid, That he had the uſe 
of no book but that under his arm; which he 
had read ſeven times over deliberately, with- 
I uy uns the _ mention made of the . 
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In this ſpeech he gave great offence, by fay- 
Ing, in his humourous way, alluding to tran- 
ſubſtantiation, that he could find neither the 
marrowbones, nor the finews, of the maſs in 
the New Teſtament. Upon which, the pro- 
locutor cried out, with fome warmth, that he 
would make him find both: and when rob 
Latimer, recollecting himſelf, was , L was 
plain his meaning in that expreſſion, 
not ſuffered to ſpeals. REST 
af length, 2 appointed day came fo She 
archbiſhop's diſputation. You might have 
known ſomething very uncommon was in agt- 
tation; for the whole univerſity was in motion: 
Almoſt at day-break the ſchools were thronged: 
About eight o'clock, the commiſſioners *took” 
their ſeats. But we will nor delay the reader 
with the particulars of the day on which bi- 
ſhop Ridley diſputed. ' His defence, indeed, 
was very animated; for he had great quick- 
neſs of parts as well as learning: and yet he 
would have acted as wiſe a part, if hs had 
taken his friend biſhop Latimer's advice, and 
contented himſelf with giving” a” reaſonable 
account of his fait. 1 1 
The day after the "biſhop" of OT don diſ- 
puted, biſhop Latimer was called into the 
ſehools. Dr. Weſton, the prolocutor, riſing 
up, acquainted his hearers, That the cauſe of 
their meeting was to defend the orthodox 
doctrine of tranfubſtantiation ; and to confute 
certain novel opinions, which had beeti lately 
PIC with 222 e in che eas 
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And of you, father,” ſaid he, turning to 
rag Mer. 7 an E, , if you haye any thing to 
at you w as conciſe as. Ppoſſible.““ 
This — in Latin. Upon which the - 
biſhop anſwered, l hope, Sir, 2yow twill 
give me leave to what I habe teſpeak 
in Engliſh : I have been very little converſanʒt 
in the Latin tongue theſe twenty yea. : 
The prolocutor conſented : and the ,biſhop;. 
rs eee ere replied, 56 2 will; juſt 
leave then, Sir, to proteſt ich; in- 
deed I am not able to diſps age proteſt. . 
my faith, and you may then.do; with me juſt 
| what y oy <4 OG TO) IL Ol ex! 
Upon this. he.took'a- paper out: poc- 
ket, — began to read his proteſtation. But 
he had not proceeded many minutes, when a 
murmur aroſe. on every hand, encreaſing by. 
degrees into a clamour ; which the prolocutor . 
was ſo far from checking, that, in a very in- 
decent manner he patroniſed it, calling out, 
with ſome circumſtances of rudeneſs, upon the 
biſhop. to deſiſt.— 1 he old man, ſurpriſed 
with this ſudden tumult-of ill- manners, pauſed. 
in admiration at it; but preſently recovering 
himſelf, he turned to the prolocator, and ſaid, 
with ſome vehemence, In my time I have. 
2 before two kings, and have been heard 
r ſome hours together, without interruption : 
here I cannot be permitted one quarter of an 
hour:----Dr. Weſton, I have frequently heard 
of you before, but I think I never ſaw you till 
now.. I perceive you have great wit, and 
great oy: God — you may * a 
right: 
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right. uſe of theſe gifts! Other things he 
faid ; bat theſe are the principal. His | 
had its effe&. The prolocutor took his pr 
per, and ſaid he would. read it himſelf. 


whether he: u not read it, or would not. 


he preſently laid it down, and called out to the 
biſhop, Since you refuſe. 3 will you 
they {ubſcribe 70 Upon his anſw 

negative, Weſton artfully led him, þ -- a train 
of familiar queſtions, into an argument; and, 
when he thought he had raiſed him to a proper 
pitch, he gave a ſign to Dr, Smith, the op- 


ponent, te begin; who, being prepared, roſe 


up, and, in a pompous manner, prefaced the 
diſputation, and gave out the queſtion, — 


When he bad done, the old biſhop gravely. 


anſwered, 4 I am forry, Sir, that this wor- 
ſhipful audience muſt be diſappointed in 


their hr SOLE; I have. already wage mA. 


The prolocutor * this, began 


in his artful manner to draw Mr. Latimer into 


an argument, Pray, Sir, how. | have 
on been in priſon ? oF 20 About 3 

But I was impriſoned,” ſaid Weſton, 
@ 5 » % am heartily ſorry for it, 
Sir.” | «« think you were once, Mr. Lati- 
mer, of our way of thinking? 1 was, 


Sir,” I have heard too, that you have 


ſaid maſs i in your time ?“ „ have, Sir. Yong 


He then aſked him, Why he altered his opi- 


nion? and thus, by degrees, led him. to an- 
(wer the chief 3 broug| from. ſcrip=. 


gh " 
* . 
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ture in favour of tranſubſtantiation. They 
then began to ply him with the fathers ; and, 
firſt, a paſſage from Hillary was quoted. As 
he was about to anſwer, one of the commiſ- 
ſioners called out to him, (on account of the 
populace, moſt probably,) Mr. Latimer, 
ſpeak in Latin; ſpeak in Latin; 1 know you 
can do it, if you pleaſe.” But the 'biſhop,. 

ſaying he had the prolocutor's leave, went on in 
Engliſh, and told them, That, as for the paſ- 
fage from Hillary, which they had quoted, he 
really could not fee that it made much for 
them; but he would anſwer them by another 
quotation from MelanQhon ; who ſays, That, 
if the fathers had foreſeen how much weight 
their authority was to have in this 'contro- 
erſy, they would have written with more cau- 


oc 


nw” Af OO LIES Ty OT 
But the opponent, not being fatisfied with 
this, begged leave to reduce the words of Hil- 
lary into a ſyllogiſtic argument, and begins 
thus : Such as is the unity of our fleſh with 
Chriſt's fleſn, ſuch, nay greater, is the unity 
of Chrift with the Father. But the unity of 
Chriſt's fleſh with our fleſh, is true and ſub- 
ſtantial. Therefore, the unity of Chriſt with 
the Father, is true and ſubſtantial.“ . -Here 
he pauſed, expecting that the biſhop would 
deny his major or his minor, as the logicians 
ſpeak.” But, inſtead of that, he anſwered 
gravely, You may go on, Sir, if you 
' pleaſe; but, upon my word, I do not under 
| ö c FOE 1 
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filenced, others attacked him, but with equ 


ſucceſos! He anſwered their queſtions, as far 
as civility required, but none of them could 


engage him in any formal diſputation: and, 


when Proof from the fathers were multiplied 
upon him, he ut length told them plainly, ö 


That ſuch proofs had no weight with him 
that the fathers, no doubt, Were often de- 
ceived; and, that he never depended upon 
them, but when they depended upon ſcrip- 
ture. Then you are not of St. Chryſoſ- 
tom's faith,” replied his antaponiſt,''** nor of 
St. Auſtin's 2 T have told you, ſaid Mr. 
Latimer, .I am not, except when they bring 
e > for what they ſay. 

Little more was ſaid, when the prolocutor, 
Ending i it was impoſſible to urge him into. a 


controverſy, roſe up, and diffolved the aſſem- 


bly; crying out to the populace, © Here 
you all ſee the weakneſs of hereſy, oppoſed 


againſt the truth. Here is a man who, ad 8 


hering to his errors, hath given up the g 
pel, and rejected the fathers.“ The old bi. 
ſhop made no reply; but, wrapping his-gown 
abouthim, and taking up his New Feſtament, 
and his aff, walked out * unconcerned a, he 
came in. 

Thus he mais. to the laſt; his . 
lution of not diſputing; a reſolution which be 
had not haſtily taken. Mr. Addiſon, in his 
four bundred and —_ Spectator, Ke 
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admires his behaviour on this occaſion. This 
_ venerable old man,” ſays he, J knowing how 
bis abilities were impaired by age, and that 
it was impoſſible for him to recollect all thoſe 
reaſons which had directed him in the choice 
of his religion, left his companions, who were 
in the full poſleſon of their parts and learn- 
ing, to baffle and confound their antagoniſts. 
by the force of reaſon. As for himſelf, he 
only repeated to his adverſaries the articles in 
which he firmly believed, and in the profeſſion 
of which he was determined to die.“. 
Theſe folemn diſputations being thus at an 
end, nothing now remained but to paſs ſen- 
tence. On the Friday following, therefore, 
the commiſſioners, ſeated in their accuſtomed 
form, ſent for the biſhops. to St. Mary's. 
cChurch: where, after ſome affected exliorta» 
tions to recant, the prolocutor firſt excommu- 
nicated, and then condemned.them. As foon- 
as the ſentence was read, biſhop Latimer, 
Hfting up his eyes, cried out, I thank 
God, moſt hearty, that he hath. prolonged: 
my life to this end !*? To which the prolocu- 
tor replied, ** If you go to heaven in this faith, 
I. am thoroughly perſuaded I ſhall never get 


{ 
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Ihree quarters of a year after theſe proceed - 
ings, for ſo long the biſl.ops lay in Oxford 
Priſon, a new commiſſion came down, conſiſt- 
ing of the biſhops of Lincoln, Glouceſter, and 
Niſtol. Theſe prelates were again to _— 
2 . their 


* 
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their heretical brethren ; and, if till refractory, 
o conſign them to the flames; which com- 
miſſion was alſo confirmed by the pope : and, 
as it was the firſt judicial act, ſince the reſti- 
tution of popery, in which his holineſs inter- 
fered, the utmoſt reſpect which the univerſity 
could pay to his delegates, was deemed only a 
proper teſtimony of its zeal. Their compli- 
ments being iufficiently diſcharged, on the 
thirtieth of September, 1535, the commiſſion» 
ers feating themſelves in great ſtate in the di- 
vinity-ſchool, the two biſhops were called be- 
fore them. The biſhop ef London was firſt 
queſtioned. 'Then biſhop Latimer was brought 
in; to whom Lincoln, who was a polite and 
very eloquent man, ſpoke to this effece. 
This parchment, Mr. Latimer, contains 
a commiſſion from my lord cardinal Pole, un- 
der his holineſs, directed to me and theſe two 
reverend prelates, by which weare enjoined to 
examine. you upon ſome points of faith, in 
which your orthodoxy is doubted : ' we are re- 
quired to preſs you to revoke your errors, if 
you ſtill hold theſe pernicious opinions; and 
to cut you off from the church, if you perfiſt, 
and give you up to the civil power. Conſi- 
der, Mr. Latimer, it is not more than twenty 
years fince theſe novel opinions got footing | 
amongſt us, Till then the authority of the 
church of Rome was univerfally acknow= 
ledged. By what means it was firſt queſtioned 
an England, and on what unjuſtifiable motive: | 
A chin was occaſioned, I might eaſily ſhew _ 
at 
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at large but I ſpare the dead. Let it ſuf- 
fice,, that the nation, having long ſought reſt 
in a multiplicity of new inventions, and found 
none, hath again ſubmitted itſelf to its mother 
church; and, by one unanimous act, the reſult 
of penitence and contrition, hath atoned for 
its apoſtacy. Why then ſhould you oppoſe the 
unanimity of a whole people? Conſeſs your 
fault, and unite your penitence with theirs, 
It hath been a common error, let it be a ge- 
neral humiliation, Among ſuch numbers, the 
ſhame of each individual will be loſt, Come 
then in peace, for we will kindly receive you 
into the boſom of that church, whoſe autho- 
rity, derived from the firſt apoſtle, depends 
on ſcriptures, fathers, and councils 5 that 
Church, within which there can be no error, 
and without which there can be no falvation.” 
Here the biſhop pauſing, Mr. Latimer 
Rood up, and thanked him for his gentle 
treatment of him; but, at the ſame time, aſs 
ſured him, how vain it was to expect from 
him any acknowledgment of the pope. He 
did not believe, he ſaid, that any ſuch jurif- 
diction had been given to the ſee of Rome, 
nor had the biſhops of Rome behaved as if 
their power had been from God. He then 
quoted a popiſh book, which had lately heen 
written, to ſhew how groſly the papiſts would 
"miſrepreſent ſcripture: and concluded with 


ſaying, that he thought the clergy had nothing | 
to do with temporal power, nor ought ever to | 
be intruſted with it; and that their commiſſion 1 
To bn Bots INT 838 from | 
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From their maſter, in his opinion, extended no 
farther than to the diſcharge: of their paſtoral _ 


functions. To this the biſhop of Lincoln re- 


lied,“ That he thought his ſtile not quite 


o decent as it might be; and that as to the 
book which he quoted, he knew nothing of 
1 At this the old biſhop ſeemed to expreſs 
his ſurprize, and told him, that although he 
did not know the author of it, yet it was 
written by a perſon of name, the biſhop of 
Glouceſter. 5 


This produced ſome mirth among 8 


dience, as the biſhop of Glouceſter ſat then 
upon the bench. That prelate, finding him - 


ſelf thus publicly challenged, roſe up, and, 


addreſſing himſelf to Mr. Latimer, paid him 
ſome compliments upon his learning, and then 
ſpoke in vindication of his book. But his 
zeal carrying him too far, the biſhop of Lin- 
coln, interrupting him, ſaid, We came not 
here my 8 to diſpute with Mr. Latimer, 
but to take his anſwer to certain articles, 
which ſhall be propoſed to him.“ c 


Theſe. articles were much the ſame as thoſe 


on which he had been brought to diſpute 


the year before. They were accordingly. 


read, and Mr. Latimer anſwered them all, as 
he then did; at the ſame time proteſting 

which proteſtation he begged might be A 7 
tered, that, notwithſtanding his anſwers to the 


pope's commiſſioners, he by no means ac- 
nowledged the authority of the pops, The no- 


taries having taken down kis anſivers, and pro- 
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#68 BRITISH PLUTARCH, 
' Reffation, the biſhop of Lincoln told him, 
That, as far as he could, he would ſhew le- 
nity'to him: that the anſwers! which he had 
now given in, ſhould not be 3 to 
Aim; but that he ſhould be called upon the 
next morning, when he might make what al- 
terations he pleaſed ; and that he hoped in 


God, he would then find him in a better tem- _ 


per.” To this the old biſhop anſwered, 
* That he begged, they would do with him 
then juſt what they pleaſed, and that he might 
not trouble them, nor they him, another day; 
that as to his opinions, he was fixed in them, 
and that any reſpite would be needleſs,” The 
biſhop, however, told him, that be muſt ap- 
Pear the next morning, and then diſſolved the 
© Accordingly, the next morning, the com- 
miĩſſioners Rule in the ſame form, he was 
brought in: and when the tumult was com- 
4 the biſhop of Lincoln told him, that 
although he might juſtly have. proceeded to 
Judgment againſt him, the day before, yet he 
could not help poſtponing it one day longer. 
« In hopes, Kad he, Sir, that you might rea- 
ſon yourſelf into a better. way of thinking, 
and at length embrace, what we all fo muck 
deſire, that mercy, which our holy church 
now, for the laſt time, -offereth to you.“ 
Alas! my lord, anſwered Mr. Latimer, 
your indulgence is to no purpoſe. When 4 
man is convinced of a truth, even to deliberate 
45 unlawful, I am fully reſolved 3 K. 
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church, of Rome 3 nd. ec for all, my an- 
ſwer 1 is, I never will embrace its communion. 
If you urge me farther, 1 will reply as St. Cy- 
prian did, on à like occaſion, He ſtood be- 
fore his judges, upon a charge of hereſy ; and 
being, aſked, which were more probably of 
the church of Chriſt, he and his party, who 
were every where deſpiſed, or they, his judges, 
who were ove where in eſteem ; he anſwered - 
- reſolutely, hat Chnſt, had "decided that 
point, when 1 mentioned it, as a mark of his 
diſciples, that they ſhould take up their croſs 
and follow him. * If this then, my lorde, be 
one of the charactexiſtics of the Chriſtian 
church, whether ſhall we denominate by that 
name "he church of Rome, which hath al- 
ways been a erſecutor, or that ſmall body of 
Chriſtians, el is perſecuted by it? Vou 
mention, Sir, rephed Lincoln, with a bad 
grace, your cauſe and St. Cyprian's together : 
they are wholly different.” No, my lord, 
anſwered the old biſhop, his was the word of ps 
God, and fo is mine.“? 

The notaries having now cloſed the books, 
the biſhop of Lincoln, who, through the whole 
of this cruel buſineſs, had acted with as much 
humanity, rather than decency, as was poſſible, 
once more preſſed Mr. Latimer, in a very pa- 
thetic manner, to retra& his 1 but be- 
ing anſwered by a ſteady negative, he at length 
paſſed ſentence upon him. Mr, Latimer then 
8 aſked him, hether there laid any Fed ay from 
| this jud 10 W * To 1 fad. the FE. 
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"of Eiteoln, Would © ou appeal?” „ T0 

EX 5 cdüncil, anf | nd Mx. Tati r, 
5 all be re gularly:: Mary «gs. and © WI | 
he a long time, replied the biſhop, rote Eu- 

4 '46p 8 9 ſüch a council. A8 you mean. 
Fig {aid this, Be committed: Mr. Latimer 
to the holly of the m vor, and diffolved' the 
aſſembly. 35 the ſame day, likewiſe,” ſentence | 
Was paſſed. on the biſhop of London, and 
the 16th of October, about a fortnight from 

this time, Was fixed for their execution. 
On the north fide of the town, near Baliol-. 
, Tollege, a ſpot of ground was choſen for the 
Place of execution. Hither, on the ſixteenth, 
the vice: chancellor of Oxford, and other per- 
bon, of diſtinction, appoĩdted for that purp ole, 
"repaired early in the ts: ; and a 89900 
being Aan found the. place, the priſoners 
"were ſent fbr. The biſhop of London firſt 
Entered this dreadful circle, accompanied by 
the mayor: ſoon after, biſhop Latimer was 
brought in. The former was dreſſed in his 
_ epiſcopal habit; the latter, as uſual, in His 
Priſon-attire. This difference in their heb 
made a moving contraſt, and augmented 
concern of the ſpectators: the biſhop of Log- | 
don ſhewing what they had before been; bi- 
2g fie,” Wat they were "how redu- 
Wd. 

While they ſtood before the ſtake, about to 
E pare themſelves for the fire, they were in- 
Pn, they muſt, firſt hear a ſermon ; and, 
— Br. Smith, th, of whom mention 1 
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London Was! beginning to ſay ſomething 
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3 been madß- aſcænded ra pulpit, * 
ebe that ꝓur poſa, and prenthedꝰ on | 
words: of St. Haul, %% Though A give boch 
to be burneds aH haue not charity, it ꝓroſit- 
eth me nothing: 22, An chis diſtourſe be treat- 


ed che a) .byhops with — 


ap e both their characters andetenets : 
The ſermon being ended, the: hiho of 
an 
defence of himſelf, when che vice chanrallot, 
ſtarting up ſuddenly from his feat, ran st- 
er g and ſtopping his mouth wW²äith his 
hand, told him, Phat-if che was going o 
recant, he ſhould have leave : but: 2 
be permitted in nothing farther. The kA 
ſhop, thus checked, looking round, wit 
<n6ble air, emed out, „ 
then to Almighty God.” Aud 


an officer ſtepped up, and acquainte 7 1 


«© That, at their leiſure, they might now make 


ready for the ſtake,” 


The attention of the ſpectators, at length, 80 
burſt into tearba when theyilaw theſe two vene- 
rable men now preparing for death. When 
they conſidered, as Mr. Fox obſerves, their 


preferments, the places of honour they held 


in the commonwealth, the favour they ſtood 
in with their princes, their great learning, 
and greater piety, they were ovetwhelmed 
with ſorrow to fee ſo much dignity, ſo much 
honour, ſo much eſtimation, fo many god] | 
virtues, the ſtudy of ſo many years, and FA | 
e excellent learning, about to be con- 
I 2 | fumed 


172 BRITISH PLUTA RCH. 
| 2 in one moment. Mr. Latimer, havi 
thrown off the old wn, which was wrap 
about him, ap in a ſhroud, prepared for 
the purpoſe; and whereas before, ſays Mr. 
Fox, he foamed! a withered anz tracked: old 
man, he now ſtood bolt upright, AS _— A 
1 as one might lighth. behold. 
Being thus ready, he 3 his foul 
to God, and delivered himſelf to the execy- 
tioner, ſaying to the biſhop of London, We 
mall this day, my lord, light ſuch, a candle 
in England, as ſhall never be extinguiſhed.” 
But we will draw a veil over the concluſion 
{ofthis ſhocking ſcene, : and only add, that 
-they went through their laſt r with that 
compoſure and firmneſs of mind, which no- 
3 1 but a ſound faith — a e en, 
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His 2 1 — was 15 * 


1495, was a native of Somerſetſhire, and 
alk his academical education at Merton- 
college in Oxford, where he was ſent in 1514, 
and placed under the tuition of his uncle John 
Hoo er, Who was made maſter- fellow of that 
houſe in 1513, and was alſo principal of St. 


| Alban's-hall. In 1518, John Hooper, the ne- 


phew, was e batchelor of arts, which 
was the higheſt degree he took in this univer- 


ſity; and, about the ſame time, completed it 
by determination. What became of him af- 
ter, is not exactly known ; but it is reported, 
that he was of the number of Ciſtercians, com- 


monly called White Monks, and continued fo 
for years, till he grew weary of a monaſtic life, 
and returned to Oxford: where he was convert- 
ed to Lutheraniſm by books brought from 
Germavy, rad ſoon nn, TY zealous PRs 


teſtant. 
In 1539. whey the fatute of the fg articles. 


was put in execution, he left Oxford, and * i 


into the ſervice of Sir Thomas Arundel, a 
vonſhire gentleman, to whom he became chap- . 


lain, and ſteward: of his eſtate. This gentle» ; 


man was a very cat olic knight, — 3 af- 
13 terwards 


* 
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terwards put to death with the e in 
the reign of Edward VI. He ſoon diſcovered 
that 3 was a proteſtant,/ / who there- 
dy loſt his protection, and was obliged to fly 
into France, where he ontinued ſdme time 
among the reformed, till his diflike of ſome 
of their proceedings made him return ro 
| England. VVV | 
On his arfivalt in his unte chantry, he 
lived with a gentleman named Seintlow, where 
he became' mo and was ſought after, to be 
apprehended. Upen this, he diſguifed him- 
ſelf like a ſailor, and went to Ireland, from 
whence he went to Holland, and ſo on to 
Switzerland. Bullinger was then at Zwick, 
where he ſucceeded Zuinglius in the chair. 
He had been obliged to forſake his country on 
account of religi — and therefore gave a very 
friendly reception to Hooper, who was remark- 
able for his knowledge 1 in "Ms INE and: He- 
brew languages. : 
Edward VI. came to this crown in 8 
Hooper came to England again, when. he ſet- 
tied in London, where he frequently preached 
to the people on ſeveral reformed doctrinal 
heads, and particularly againſt pluralities. 
le was now appointed chaplain to the duke 
of Somerſet, and, perhaps, was more 10 80 
treated on that account, when his great 
tron loſt the protectorſnip. In 1549, he be- 
came an accufer of Bonner, when he was to 
be deprived of bis W which made E 


RAE; b. 


fare the, debe queen, Mary. came to the 


Alter Hopper, bad praiſed. himſelf i in is 


g | Como, kind of preachipg, he 
preach, —— — the king, NO ig 


75 e Glouceſter, Th 


ut two years 2 — 1 had, the biſhopric of 5 
orceſter given, to him, to keep in commen- 
dam with the former. The earl of Warwick 
wage e Hoope 1 this 1 as a 
h 1 2 255 and qualities r re- 
quired Ry 88. Paul od bill OP, in his, 
epiſtle to Tamorky. 8 44 oper, having re- 
ſided in Switzer land, and imbibed, ſome odd 
tions there, was the, means. of introducing 
thoſe diſputes about things indifferent, which 
have produced, ſince that time, ſach fatal 
conſequences in the. chur hurch. 
It Was cuſtomary. ta wear ſuch garments and 
apparel as the popih iſhops uſed ; firſt, a 
chymere,. and 9085 Os 4 1 259 roghet ; .chen 
a mathematical cap-with. four angles, dividin 
the ENS 1 — four p The mo 
ſenſible men are not without their. weaknefles 
and whims. Hooper. wat as a MAH of learning, 
and, of arts; but, he, taken. it into his. 
that as. theſe * veſtments were 
— human e | brought into the 
church. eee tradition, and invented 
chiefly. for cele the maſs, and conſe- 
crated for that 1 o they were therefore 
hoy we the ceremonies condemned by St. Paul 
as beggar Clements. - In anſwer. to: ; it 
14 w S 
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BRITISH PLUTARCH. 
was told him, by archbiſhop Cranmer, and 


biſhop Ridley, that, though, tradition, in 
matters of faith, was juſtly o be rejected; 


yet, in rites and ceremonies which were indif. 
ferent, cuſtom alone was a good, ument for” 
the continuance of that which had been lon 

uſed.. The archbiſhop, therefore, phgoired: 
Hooper to conform himſelf to the law, but 
he obſtinately refuſed a rochet, and Cranmer 
reſuſed to conſecrate him without it. The 
earl of Warwick, who was then in the higheſt 


credit at court, wrote a letter to the archbiſhop, 


defiring him not to inſiſt upon theſe ceremo- 
nies from the biſhop elect of Gloucefter; nor 
to charge him with an oath burthenſome to his 
conſcience. ; 

Warwick alſo prevailed on the king to write 
a letter to Cranmer in favour of Hooper: but 
Cranmer ſtill inſiſted that be ſhould” conform 
Himſelf in all points; and denied him the li- 


herty of the pu pit, while the council confined 


him to his houſe. Cranmer conſulted Bucer 


and Martyr upon this occafion, who were alſo 


$35.55 54 


conſulted by Tivoper; ©* 70 2 

Fooper continued ſtrong in is prepoſſſon, 
and many arguments were urged 'on | 
fides ; which later ages have more amply en- 


| larged and explained. Hooper then publiſhed 
aà confeſſion of his faith; in 1 he com- 


plained of the privy- council. Upon this he 
was committed to the cuſtody of the arch⸗-⸗ 
biſhop, who uſed all his endeavours to bring 


Hooper off from his . but without 
- 
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Jo HOOPER.. 4 
eſfect. His grace then informed the council, 


that his ner was not content with his non 


conformity, bat had offered to preſcribe rules 
on this head to the public; "whereupon the 


council ordered his grace to ſend him to the 


Fleet : and he continued there till the next 


Year 
At lat the JET of Warwiek deſerted 15 


chaplain; and the affair of Hooper, which had 
ſlept from Auguſt to March, whilſt he reniainef 


in the Fleet; was reſumed. He was brou 


before the , council,” to urs himſelf” apon 8 
the difficulties: which be had ftarted. The ob. 


jection he made to the bath waz, The ſwearing 
by God, the faints, and the holy goſpels, 


when none but God himſelf ought to bg ap- 
pealed to in an oath. Upon this the mg 
nd 


ſtruck. out theſe words with his own hand, a 


allowed that no. creature ought to be fworn 


by. As to the oint about the veſtments, 


was compromiſed on theſe conditions: he Was N 


to wear the epiſcopal habit, which was pre- 
ſcribed 54k he was conſecrated, and when he 
preached before the king, or in his cathedral, ' 


and in any public place; and, on other occa- ; 


ſions, he was diſpenſed with. 


Thus Hooper Was conflerntet biſhop * 


Glouceſter, on the eighth of March, 1571. 


and then preached. before the king in his 


epiſcopal habit. When he entered into his 
dioceſs, He left no pains untaken, nor 


ways vnſought;2how Be train up the A. 3 


# 
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Chet in he u word er gseh, contin 


ally labouring in the ſame. He preached oſten, 
kept good hoſpitality for the fpoorer ſort of 
I ̃ be ſee of Gloucefter was looked upon as a 
poor pittance for ſo great a divine; and, * 
the twentieth of May, 1552, he was declared 
biſhop. of Worceſter, in the room of Heath, 
who was then a priſoner in the Fleet, for re- 
- fuſing to aſſent to the book of ordinations. 
Hooper was permitted to hold Worceſter in 
commendam with Glouceſter ; for which he 
was cenſured by the papiſts. But let ſach 
know, that the dioceſes of Glouceſter and 
Worceſter lie contiguous ; that many ſingle 
biſhoprics in England are larger than both, for 
Extent in land and number of pariſhes ; that 
Dunſtan had the biſhopric of Worceſter and 
Lincoln with it, at the fame time, being far 
more remote; that it is not the having two 
biſhoprics together, but the neglecting of one, 
is the fin: —— Hooper, in preaching and 
viſiting, afforded double diligence in his dou- 
r 
When king Edward died, in 1553, religion 
was ſubverted, and this good biſhop was one 
of the firſt that was ſent for by queen Mary to 
be at London, to anſwer Heath, the deprived 
biſhop, and Bonner, biſhop of London, for 
being one of his accuſers. Hooper was ſea- 
ſonably adviſed to make his eſcape; but he 
was determined to bear the ſtorm, wg 5 
He 97 ST % Once 


- 
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Once I fled, and took me to my feet; 
ow I will continue to live and die with my: 
He was brought up to London by a pur- 
ſuivant, in Auguſt, and was opprobiouſly re- 
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carved. by the Napf Winchetiar, who cata- - 7 


mitted him priſoner: to the Fleet on the firſt. of 
September following. He remained there ſe- 
veral months; during which time he was often 
examined, and required to recant his opini- 
ons; but he ſtood conſtant and reſolute to the 
articles of his faith. | | FS al 1 bf 
The council proceeded with vigour in mat- 

ters of hereſy, and removed Cranmer, Ridley, 
and Latimer, to diſpute with ſome. members 
of the convocation at Oxford, where they all 
ſuffered martyrdom. There was a deſign of. _ 


the ſame nature to be executed at Cambridge, 


over ſome other biſhops and eminent clergy,. 
who were in the ſeveral priſons of Newgate, the 
Fleet, and the King's-bench: but the priſoners: 
ſent forth a declaration, ſigned by Hooper, 
Ferrars, Coverdale biſhop of Exeter, and ſeven 
divines, that they would not * wie unleſs in- 
writing, except it were before the queen and 
her council, or one of the houſes: of parlia- 
ment. To this declaration they added a ſum- 
mary of their belief; for which, they aid. 
they were ready to offer up their lives to the 
halter or the fire, as it ſhould pleaſe God to 
- appoint, This prevented any farther pub- 
lic W 1 3 and it was deter- 


* 


o 
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mined, to filence'the projeſtants more effectu- 
ally in another manner. 

It was reſolved that Ticover.) i "ths mol” 
obrioxious' to the government, if hot the moſt 

pular in his own party, ſnould be the lead- 
ing ſacrifice to popery. They called him be- 
fore them on the twenty firſt of January, L555, 
and offered him'a pardon-by the name of John 
Hooper, clerk, not acknowledging him to have 
been a biſhop, if he would confets his herefies, 
and return to the church ; which he ee 
refufed. 

Three articles were then ehibited againſt 
him; for marrying, for allowing a divoree 
and ſecond marriage in the caſe of fornication, 
and for denying the corporal preſence of Chriſt 
In the ſacrament.” Hooper owned himſelf 
_ guilty of the accuſation; but offered to defend 

himſelf againſt all 'who ſhould maintain the 
contrary. He behaved with all humility to 
the'biſhops, who treated him with the utmoſt 
inſolence, and remanded him back to priſon. 

The two bloody 'biſhops of London and 
Wincheſter had a perſonal animoſity againſt 
Hooper, who behaved with all the Ae e 
of a primitive martyr. He had kept up a cor- 
reſpondenee with Bullinger, and others of the 
* ormed abroad, to whom he ſent his wife 
Anne and her children; and he was at very 
little pains to conceal his ſentiments, none 
having been more active, or more ſucceſsful, 


than he was i * cauſe of re formation 
ank „„ Bullinger 


Jon HOO PEN 11 
: nger wrote him a letter from Zurick 
a the tenth of October, 1554. whcelin 
he defires' Hooper to commend him to the 
moſt reverend fathers and holy confeſſors of 
Chriſt, Craumer; Ridley, and Latimer. He 
enbdrts them all to be U et the Lord, 
fight a good fight, and be faithful unto! the 


end; as brig was their captain, and all the 11 


—— and ne and re their fel- 


ſoldiers. fe txon bill, i 


The Commillionere had declared chat Hooper 3 
ovght: to be deprived of his biſhopric, 3 ng 1 
_ was brought before them again, on the tw 

ſecond of January, at the biſhop: of Winchef. 


ter's houſe at St. Mary ' Overey's: He was. 
chen aſked to acknowledge the pope to be head | | 


of the church; which he denied, as the pope 14 


taught a doctrine directly contrary to the doe- 
trine of Chriſt; e he would not con. 
deſcend to any uch uſur rped juriſdiction: nei 
cher eſteemed Che the church, of which they 
call him head, to be the catholic church of 
Chriſt: „ for the church only heareth the 

' voice of her your Chriſt, e flieth re : 


ee coinitiinded: back: 0 the Fleet,” and 
brought before the commiſſioners again on 
che twenty-eighth- of January, together wich 
Mr. John Rogers, vicar of St. Paul's. They 
were both examined, and ſent. away, to be 
brought into court the next morning, to ſee 


if they would relent. They were conducted 
* £3 to 


r . 
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to the Compter, i in Southwark, by the ſherifts - 
of London;: and Hooper ſaid to Rogers, as, 
they walked through the ſtreet: ſuſounded by: 
the populace, Come, brother Regere, muſt 
wn two take ny matter firſt in hand, and begin, | 
to fr theſe; faggots ? Rogers anſwered, 
486 Ves, ſir, by God's s grace. IA 6 Doubt not, „ 
replied Hooper, 225 but God will Br YO 
& ?*; 5 
The next morning they were brought, 829i; 
* the commiſſioners, who ſat in judgment 
in St. Mary-Overy's church. Hooper would, 
by no means, candeſcend to the commiſſion», 
ers, wha condemned him to be degraded, and 
ordered him to be carried to the Clink, a pri- 
ſdn near the biſhop, of Wincheſter's houſe; 
from whence he was removed to Newgate: the 
ſame night. The people prayed for: bim as he 
was guarded through the ſtreets: and he Was 
y kept cloſe priſoner in Newgate fix days. 
During this time, he was frequently viſited 
by Bonner and bis chaplains, whe vamly en- 
deavoured to make him a convert to their 
church. They offered him wealth and prefer - 
ment, which — deſpiſed; and then they ſpread 
3 report that he had recanted. This report 
bon came to his ears, at which he was, greatly 
gtieved; and, on the ſecond of February, 
wrote a letter to diſprove that falſe and ma- 
0 hcious ſtory; and, to aſſure the world, that he 
Vas more than ever confirmed in the proteſtant 
5 ""_ fayings. n truth with 
my 


A 
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my tongue, and with my pen heretofore; and 
hereafter ſhortly. ſhall confirm the ſame, * 
God's grace, wich my blood... 

The biſhop. of London came to Newga 
and. degraded Hooper; after reading the _ 
tence of his degradation, wherein; Hooper is: 


called a preſbyter, under the juriſditt ion of the 


biſhop of Wincheſter ; by whoſe definitive ſen- 
tence he was pronounced, = An open, obſlt=; 
nate, and ingorrigible heretie; and, as ſuch, 
was to: be' degraded: from e and, for: 
theſe e to be 2 7 idee _— | 
power. In err *. 
proceeded not againſt him as a biſhop, but ani 
as againſt a prieſt, as they termed: him; for 

ſuch as be was, pen der. Donn da. 


Rogers was ated at the Game time, per 


died a martyr in-Smithfield ; but Hooper was 


impolitically ſent by the government to dis at 

_ Glouceſter, that <a r. of his doctsina 
might be the witneſſes of his ſufferinga. B 
the order that was ſent to burn him at Gloue, 


ceſter, the ſheriff was directed to call in ſome 


of reputation in the county: to aſſiſt at his exee: * 
cution; and, becauſe he was, fays the order, 
a vain-glorious perſon, as all heretics are, he. 
ky neither ſuffered to "ide pics, in going 
to execution, nor at the _— 
Oe beef of Hekrnany! datunt Gurnis 
n t of Fe ruary, re 
OOTY the ſheriffs from . 
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0 a place appointed neariSt, Dunſtan's church 


body of the queen's guards, wWhAwere 40. carry 
bim to Glouceſter. Hefeat a hearty+breakfaſt, 
and leaped chearfully on harſsback withoat 
help, On the ſeventh he arrived at Glonceſ- 


to ſee him, who cried and lamented his condi- p 


permitted to ſee him, among whom was Sir 


at his prayers, and burſt forth into tears as he 
ſpoke in this manner: I underſtand you are 

come here to die; but, alas ! conſider that life 
is ſweet, and death is bitter; therefore, ſeeing 
life may be had, deſire to live, for life here- 
* after may do good.“ The biſhop anſwered, 


to ſuffer death, becauſe I will not gainſay the 


and elſewhere. I do not ſo much regard this 
death, nor eſteem this life; but have ſettled 
myſelf, through the ſtrength of God's holy 


and extremities of the fire now prepared for 


1 them for their civility; and requeſted the ſhe- 


h A, 


| 
| 
in Fleet- ſtreet; where he was) received by _ | 


ter, where he found all the citizens aſſembled 


The next morning ſome of his friends were 


Authony Kingſton, who found the good biſhop 


Indeed I am come here to end this life, and 


former truth that I have taught in this dioceſs 
ſpirit, patiently to paſs through the torments 
me, rather than deny the truth of his word.“ 


ceſter, who, with the mayor and aldermen, 
attended him with great reſpect. He thanked 


riffs, 


— :t3 a . oy H 010 P'E R. | 1 5 
nin That thers jerk might; * e && 55 


not come pon as — pelled to die; for it 

was well known, he might a a had his liſe 

with worldly in; but, as one willing to of- 
fer and give his life for the truth, rather than 


conſent to the wicked papiſtical religion of the 
| biſhop of Rome, received and ſer forth by te 
magiſtrates in En land, to the high diſplexſans 7) 
and diſhonour of God; and he truſted, 
God's grace, the next day to die a faithful | 
ſervant of God, and a true obedient ſubjeR to 
the queen — ie was not carried to the com- 
mon jail of the ci 2 called North- gate, but 
lodged in the houſe of Mr, Robert Ingram, 25 
where he ſpent the night in devotion. MI 
About eight the next morning, being the 155 
fifth of February, 155 5» the commiſſioners ap- 
pointed to ſee the execution came to the houſe; | 
and at nine the biſhop was brought down from : 
his chamber by the ſheriffs, and led to the 
take between them, like a lamb going to the 
_ Daughter, It was market day, and abont 50 
ſeven thouſand people were aſſembled on the 
occaſion; which made him ſay, 6 Alas! why „ 
are theſe people here? Perhaps they think co 
hear ſomething of me now, as they have in 
times paſt; but, alas! ſpeech is prohibited 
me; notwithſtanding the cauſe * my death is 
g well. known unto them. r I was appointed 
2 to be their * S — - 
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vr Gods bee uſe 1 Will not now ecount'the 
aſame to be here and x uch this omg e 

Prepated for me.” : 
» He 96 Ine Ins wei bf His hoſt's ; a 
| + a Joes on his head, -and-a RafF in his hand to 
S Fupport him, as the ſeiatica, Which he had 
| EontfaRted. in priſon,” made bim balt. The 
le mburned for him all ce way, and he 
ted very chearfully upon ſuch as he knew. 
He frequently lifted up his eyes to Heaven, 
ds he paſſed along; and he was never known, 
ſinee his being their biſhop, to look with ſo 
lively and chearful a e as he ow | 
| ar char time, „ 
When he eame to the ſtake, which was op- 
poſer the college of prieſts, where he uſed to 
*preach, he 'beheld the preparations for his 
"death with a compoſed and fmiling edunte- 
 ihalhce, The place Was ſurrounded with ſpec- 
' *rators,” and the prieſts of the college were in 
the ehamber over che cöllege-gate. As the 
Diſhop was not . ſpeak to che peo- 
ple, he kneeled down to prayer, and beek- 
ned to Mr: Bridges, whom he knew, to hear 
dit; which he did with great attention, and re- 
perted, that the prayer was- made upon the 
Whole Creed; wherein the Biſhop' continued 
about half an hour, and deelared his faith in 
the form of prayer. When he was in the mid- 
Ale of his prayer, a box was brought and laid 
tore le 12 lool, wich his pardon from 
6 uld recant. When he ſaw 
it, 
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He then pe 


AM er, 'Which'be. cohcladed' in thefe words: 


Nabe ngthen me Wilk thy goodneſs, that 


pou 2 fie 1 break not · che rules of patiente; or 5 
elſe alfa! the terror: of the Fine, us as Hall hs 
deem mo do thiy* | 


Y E eit 1 


77; of | 
«ff: "When'ptayer r ec hinfelf 
- for the Rake,” and -Was undreſſed” to his hitt, 


Which he chrüſted between his legs, Where he 


Badia pound of gun powder in a bladder, and 
- under each arm the like quantity delivered him 


by the guard. A food/of teats'burk from the 


eyes of all the 'peRtators as he was faſtened to 


the flake, from whence he directed che tetcu- 


2 tioner Where to, lace the fre, Which was bon 
kindled ; but the WôSd 1 M;2##d the 
wind blowing away the flame, that it did not 
riſe up and ſuffocate him, nor deſtroy his vis 
tals, he was for a long time in the utmoſt tor= 


ment. He frequently called to the pegple, for 
the lte f God, to bring him fore fire; 


which, though it was renewed, was prevented 


by the wind from putting him out of his mi- 
ſery, till he had been near three quarters of an 
hour in burning. 

He wrote nn and treatiſes 
when in priſon: beſides, he Wrote the Sacra- 
ments, 12 Lord's Prayer, and the Ten Com- 
mandments. His ek are moſtly theſe: 
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tection of the Devil's Sophiſtry: A Declam- 
tion of Chriſt and his. Office ; Leſſon of the 
E of Chriſt: Sermon⸗ on Jonas: A 
Confeſſion and Proteſtation of the 
ian Faith; Homily to be read in the 
5 of, the Peſlilence. All theſe were wrote 
F from 1549 to 1583 : and he a e wrote 
1 Epiſtola ad Epiſcopos, Cc. ta- 
tion to Patience; ſent to his. 64 185 Sell | 
x tences wrote in Prifon :. 1 Expoſi- 
f tions on the twenty e ſe· 
| venty· third, and abbey ae An- 
notations on the thirteenth. chapter to ho Ro- 
N mans: Twelve Lectures upon the Creed; De- 
| . claration of the Ten Holy Commandmeuts of 
I Almighty God:“ and he alſo tranſlated Ter- 
1 tullians ſecond .book: to his 2 were 
00 mice of 4-hnibuud on wire . eb 
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